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PUBLISHERS’  NOTE. 

•.<■1  '►.ivU 

TttsiPabiifhcrs  of  Stert  SatcrdjA'  have 
cveiy  roae&B  to  congratalato  tfateisclves  upon 
the  remakable  an4"  tmprocedented  success 
-which  has  been  achieved  by  their  Journal. 
Its  large  mad  increasing  circulation,  and  the 
hearty  commendations  bestowed  upon  it  on 
all  sides,  are  the  most  convincing  proofs  that 
their  efforts  to  make  it  the  Leading  Illcs- 
TRATED  Paper  of  the  country  are  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  public. 

ITS  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

No  feature  of  the  paper  has  been  more 
warmly  commended  than  its  Editorial  De¬ 
partments,  of  which  there  are  two,  —  in  one 
of  which  are  discussed  by  able  writers  the 
leading  public  questions  of  the  day ;  while  in 
the  other  are  treated  the  principal  Social,  The¬ 
atrical,  Musical,  or  Literary  topics  of  the  time. 

In  the  scope,  ability,  and  variety  of  its 
Editorials  Evert  Saturday  surpasses  all 
its  contemporaries. 

ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Everybody  admits  that  the  Dlustrations  in 
Evert  Saturday  are  greatly  superior  both 
in  character  and  artistic  excellence  to  those 
of  any  other  Illustrated  Paper  published  in 
this  country ;  while  the  manner  in  which 
American  Scenery,  Life,  and  Character  are 
represented  in  its  pages  surpasses  anything 
of  the  kind  heretofore  attempted. 

^  ITS  SIZE. 

Evert  Saturday  was  the  first  American 
Journal  to  publish  regularly  twenty-four 
PAGES  of  Letter-Press  and  Illustrations.  Its 
eight  additional  pages  are  not  given  away  as 
supplements,  but  form  a  part  and  portion  of 
each  regular  number. 

An  opinion  has  prevailed  in  many  quarters 
that  Evert  Saturday  was  merely  a  costly 
experiment,  and  that  it  could  not  long  be 
sustained  in  its  present  character  and  form. 
Its  Publishers,  however,  take  no  such  view  of 
their  enterprise.  They  have  in  preparation  j 
for  the  ensuing  volume  features  of  much 
greater  interest,  involving  a  much  larger  ex- 
]>enditnre  of  time  and  money  than  any  they 
have  yet  put  forth. 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS. 

The  Publishers  of  Evert  Saturday  are 
deeply  sensible  of  their  obligations  for  the 
very  generous  manner  in  which  their  enter-j 
prise  has  been  received  by  the  Press.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  invited  to  the  following  commenda¬ 
tions  from  some  of  the  leading  journals. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Messrs.  James  K.  Osgood  A  Co.  have  good  cause  to  be 
proud  of  the  success  of  Evibt  Natcbday.  The  change 
from  a  plain  octavo  to  an  illustrated  folio  was  not  popular 
at  first ;  but  they  have  made  It  so,  by  the  superb  style  in 
which  they  have  worked  it  up,  until  It  stands  unrivalled 
In  the  excellence  of  its  artistic  merits  among  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  serials  of  its  class. 

From  the  Mew  Fort  Ecening  Poet, 

Such  has  been  the  uniform  excellence  of  Evebt  Satcb- 
DAT,  in  all  its  departments,  that  it  is  enough  to  say  of  anv 
special  number  that  it  fully  maintains  the  standard  of  the 
journal.  This  is  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid 
to  it.  It  may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  the  proprietors 
can  make  the  paper  any  more  valuable  or  brUlumt,  in 
letter-press  or  illustiMions,  than  It  is  now. 

From  the  Chicago  Journal, 

Evebt  Satubdat  is  now  a  great  success,  and  increas¬ 
ing  its  circulation  more  rapidiy  than  any  paper  of  its  kind 
ever  pubiislied  in  this  country. 

From  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

Evbbt  Sa-tcbitat.— This  magnificent  pictorial  weekly 
could  safely  rest  its  claim  to  public  appreciation  and  ku|>- 
port  upon  its  numerous  and  artistic  pictorial  embellish¬ 
ments,  in  which  It  is  unequalled  in  America  and  unsur¬ 
passed  anywhere.  But  it  dui«  not.  Its  literary  character 
Is  equal  to  its  artistic.  There  could  be  no  higher  praise. 
We  do  not  know  who  the  editor  of  Evbbt  Batubdat  Is, 
but  be  “  knows  himself,”  and  utilizes  bis  vast  resources 
with  a  skill  that  places  him  among  the  very  first  In  the 
profession  of  joumallsm. 

From  the  Bolton  Commercial  Bulletin. 

It  is  reallv  surprising  bow  rapidly  the  art  of  iUnstration, 
as  exemplified  In  F.vbbt  iiATCBi>AT,  has  advanced,  we 
might  almost  say  in  a  few  months.  That  periodical,  in 
this  respect,  truy  be  compared  favorably  with  any  foreign 
journal  whatsoever;  the  pictures  appearing  in  it  arc  bril¬ 
liant,  artistic,  and  suraestive.  It  is  no  light  compliment 
to  say  that  the  articlin  in  its  colnnms  fit  well  with  the 
pictures ;  for  they  are  written  by  some  of  our  most  accom¬ 
plished  literati,  and  the  editing  is  carefully  and  well  done. 
Chtrles  Reade  s  “  Terrible  Temptation,"  now  coming  out 
serially  in  Evbbt  Satibdat,  already  creates  much  ex¬ 
citement  and  discussion. 

From  the  Springfield  SepuUican. 

EvEiiT  Sattbdat  goes  on  fbom  glory  to  glory.  The 
publishers  are  lavishing  money  <m  their  weekly;  Irut, 
with  M  r.  Harte  and  Cliarles  Rise’s  novel,  and  a  good 
staff  of  writers  and  artists,  they  ought  to  “  get  their  money 
back  ”  ;  and  the  people  certainly  get  their  money's  wortn 
w  hen  they  buy  it. 

From  the  Cleveland  Jbrald, 

Every  week  it  contairu  editorials  of  great  ability  on  cur¬ 
rent  topics,  with  other  oriiriiud  writing,  and  the  best 
American  artists  furnish  full-page  pictures  of  marked 
character,  which  are  finely  engraved  and  can  fiillv  printed 
on  heat  y  creaiii-tinteil  ji.iis-r.  The  advantage  of  this  can? 
in  printing  is  shown  in  the  sharpness  of  outline  and  gen¬ 
eral  eirebtiveiicss  or  the  pictures,  the  cream  tint  adding  to 
the  effectiveness  in  no  little  degree. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT, 

In  onr  next  number  we  shall  resume  the 
publication  of  our  Mississippi  articles.  New 
Orleans  will  form  the  subject  of  several  papers, 
the  first  of  which  will  be  an  interestiuj;  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  a  double-page  illustration,  of  its  famous 
Canid  Street. 


THE  VANDALISM  OF  THE  COMMUNE. 

r  f^HE  full  and  vivid  accounts  of  the  doings 
I  of  the  Commune,  in  the  latest  reports 
of  the  Paris  correspondents  of  the  London 
Times  and  the  Daily  News,  enable  us  to 
form  clear  ideas  of  the  purposes  and  the 
passions  of  that  wretched  combination  of 
knaves,  thieves,  and  fanatics,  which  as¬ 
sumed  the  right  of  governing  France.  It 
is  plain,  we  think,  that  these  men  contem¬ 
plated  a  social  rather  than  a  political  revo¬ 
lution.  Their  political  ideas  were  mani¬ 
festly  secondary  to  their  socialistic  ideas. 
Yet  their  political  ideas  were  sufficiently 
startling.  They  proposed  to  disintegrate 
France  under  the  pretence  of  federalizing 
it ;  and  their  federalism,  in  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  was  found  to  be  a  kind  of  feudalism,  in 
which  the  directors  of  Trades  Unions  of 
mechanics  in  the  different  towns  and  cities 
were  to  take  the  place,  and  exercise  the 
tyranny  of,  the  old  feudal  barons.  The 
form  of  government  they  contemplated 
would,  had  it  been  successtully  established, 
have  been  a  bad  government;  but  still  a 
government  which  might,  in  theoiy,  respect 
the  rights  of  property.  It  would  plunder  to 
the  right  and  the  left,  but  it  would  plunder 
from  passion,  and  not  plunder  according  to 
a  philosophic  system,  assuming  to  have  its 
support  in  the  advanced  reason  of  the  best 
intellects  of  the  time.  But  this  monstrous 
form  of  local  self-government,  which  was 
simply  secession  run  mad,  was  entirely  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  their  primary  object  of  dividing 
property,  even  at  the  risk  of  annihilating  it. 
The  pt^wer  of  capital  was  to  lie  overturned, 
and  its  accumulated  results,  which  confess¬ 
edly  supported  the  workman  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  time  he 
began  his  work  and  the  time  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  ready  for  the  market,  were  to  be 
destroyed,  and  capitalist  and  laborer  were 
to  be  whelmed  together  in  a  common  ruin. 
In  short,  the  essential  principles  of  these 
men  consisted  simply  in  a  series  of  inverted 
truisms.  Modem  civilization,  based  on  sci¬ 
entific  thought,  historic  experience,  and  be¬ 
nevolent  feeling,  calls  theft,  incendiarism, 
and  murder,  by  the  harsh  name  of  crimes. 
The  Commune  called  them  civic  virtues. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  fundamental  fact 
to  be  considered,  that  the  Communists  arc 
the  declarctl  enemies  of  modern  civilization. 
As  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  modem  civ¬ 
ilization,  which  is  a  concrete  organization, 
compounded  of  the  Ixtst  thinking,  the  widest 
experience,  and  the  boundest  common  sense 
of  the  civilized  races,  can  consent  to  yield 


^  tjt»-«ro.tchets  of  individual  fanatics,  wc 
will  not  condescend  to  «;ater  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  champions  of  the  Commune. 
From  a  democratic  jMjint  of  view,  they  are 
coiideiuncd  by  “the  truth  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed.” 

But  it  is  said  that  the  excesses  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Pras- 
sians  wtMild  not  allow  its  leaders  to  escape, 
when  they  were  plainly  beaten  by  the  troops 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
Republic.  The  answer  is,  that  they  had 
prepared  the  scheme  of  blowing  up  Paris, 
and  setting  it  on  fire,  before  their  wounded 
generals  and  soldiers  had  been  inexorably 
sent  back  by  the  Prussians  to  the  hell  they 
had  created.  To  hold  Paris,  or  to  destroy 
it,  was  their  desperate  purpose.  Like  wolves 
and  tigers,  and  not  like  civilized  human 
beings,  they  fought  their  last  fight.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  loss  of 
life  in  carrying  the  barricades,  and  the  bru¬ 
tal  butcheries  which  resulted  from  the  ob¬ 
stinate  defence,  were  the  consequences  of  a 
contrived  plot,  on  the  part  of  a  few  furious 
fanatics,  to  burn  Paris  rather  than  to  sur¬ 
render  Paris  to  France.  The  poor,  brave 
workmen,  the  men  who  were  to  die  by  thou¬ 
sands,  were  sacrificed  relentlessly,  in  order 
to  allow  a  few  infamous  scoundrels  to  pre¬ 
vent  fire-engines  from  putting  out  the  fires 
that  had  b^n  lighted  in  all  the  buildings 
and  monuments  of  a  proud,  historic  France. 
They  wished  even  to  bum  all  the  paintings 
collected  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre. 

Still  this  fanaticism  is  to  be  explained  as 
well  as  to  be  denounced.  In  what  is  called 
the  Reign  of  Terror  there  was  no  such 
mingling  of  stupidity  and  cmelty  as  the 
Paris  Commune  has  developed.  When 
Charles  the  Tenth  violated  the  Charter,  the 
revolt  against  him  only  occupied  three  days, 
and  he  was  swiftly  dethroned.  Mr.  Benton 
afterwards  made^j^a  speech,  four  days  long, 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  justifying  President  Jackson  in  re¬ 
moving  the  deposits  of  the  government 
from  the  National  Bank.  Mr.  Clay  simply 
remarked,  in  reply,  that  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  trom  Missouri  was  one  day  longer 
than  the  French  Revolution.  When  Louis 
Philippe,  was,  in  his  turn,  dethroned  in 
1848,  the  fiercest  of  Red  Republicans 
never  dreamed  that  their  cause  would  be 
advanced  by  overturning  the  Vendome  Col¬ 
umn,  or  by  burning  the  Tuilerles,  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Why,  then, 
was  the  Commune  so  insane  in  its  last  des¬ 
perate  attempt  of  setting  Paris  on  fire? 
In  some  degree,  we  think,  from  hatred  of 
Bonapartism.  The  intensity  of  this  hatred 
few  foreigners  are  capable  of  appreciating. 
Louis  Napoleon  had  specially  prided  him¬ 
self  on  putting  down  socialism  while  really 
aiding  it.  The  Bourbons,  the  Orleanists, 
really  dealt  with  it  more  sagaciously.  He 
both  encouraged  and  rejiressed  it,  —  re¬ 
pressed  it  by  his  army,  encouraged  it  by  his 
policy  of  glutting  the  cities  with  mechanics 
drawn  from  the  country  districts.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  hatred  of  the  Bonaparte«,  unex¬ 
ampled  in  all  history  for  its  venom.  No 
family  which  had  any  pretension  to  hered- 
tarv  descent  was  ever  so  detested  in  Paris 
as  the  family  of  Napoleon. 


THE  SOUTHERN  QUESTION. 

“  A  Baltimore  subscriber,”  who  says  that 
J\.  during  the  late  war  he  fought  “  against 
the  North,  or  against  the  Union,  as  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  Northern  people,”  objects 
to  the  spirit  and  language  of  two  recent 
editorial  articles  in  Every  Saturday 
entitled  “  The  Two  W’^ays,”  and  “  Why 
Immigration  Halts.”  He  finds  that  we 
have  censured  those  whom  he  is  pleased 
to  designate  “  the  Southern  people,”  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  negroes,  the  native 
loyalists,  and  the  new  settlers ;  and  re¬ 
plies  that  they  arc  not  responsible  for  the 

E resent  condition  of  things  in  their  section 
ccausc  their  best  men  are  disfranchised 
and  the  management  of  affairs  “  is  in  the 
bands  of  men  from  the  North  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  Southern  States  except  for 
plunder,  and  men  brought  up  as  slaves  who, 
whatever  their  future  cap.abiUties,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  at  present  fit  to  legislate.”  As 
this  correspondent  writes  courteously,  even 
if  somewhat  cajitiously,  wc  will  consider 
briefly  the  issue  raised  by  his  letter. 

Tliat  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  South 
are  disfranchised  is  true ;  di.sfrancliisciuent 
is  the  penalty  they  and  their  States  pay  for 
having  gone  into  rebellion.  We  might  add 
that  under  no  other  government  than  ours 
would  their  penalty  have  been  so  light,  but 
the  practical  question  is  whether  it  would 
conduce  to  Ihi!  general  ivcll'arc  to  restore 
them  to  the  political  rights  whereof  they 
have  justly  Ijccn  deprived.  They  have  no 


warrant  for  asking  favors^  what  theination 
has  to  coqsiijqr  is  simply  its  own  well-being. 
We  have  constantly  and  uniformly  favored 
the  removal  of  political  disabilities,  but  Con¬ 
gress  has  not  yet  deemed  it  wise  to  follow 
the  counsel  of  those  who  think  as  we  do. 
And  we  beg  to  inquire  if  Jeff  Davis,  the 
leader  par  excellence  of  those  whom  our 
subscriber  calls  “the  Southern  people,”  is 
doing  what  commends  general  amnesty  to 
those  from  whom  it  must  come  ? 

We  said  in  “  The  Two  Ways  ”  that  the 
complainants  against  the  authorities  of  South 
Carolina  sought  to  remedy  their  grievances 
by  talking  of  repudiation,  organizing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  payment  of  taxes,  appealing  to  pas¬ 
sion  and  social  prejudice,  tolerating  midnight 
marauders,  sanctioning  the  murder  of  politi¬ 
cal  opponents,  and  covertly  encouraging  the 
most  infamous  outrages  on  the  poor  and  de¬ 
fenceless.  This  is  an  exact  statement  of  what 
“  the  Southern  people  ”  were  doing  in  South 
Carolina  six  or  eight  weeks  ago.  Whatever 
change  has  taken  place  since  then  follows 
from  the  adoption  of  such  ideas  as  we  ad¬ 
vanced  and  recommended.  We  fully  agree 
with  our  correspondent  in  thinking  many  of 
the  officials  of  that  State  wholly  unfit  for  the 
positions  they  occupy,  and  strongly  put  the 
case  against  them  in  the  very  article  under 
consideration,  as  we  have  also  in  other 
articles.  His  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
outrage  is  justifiable  because  officials  are 
bad  and  those  by  whom  they  were  chosen 
are  ignorant.  We  assent  to  no  such  doc¬ 
trine  now  or  at  any  other  time,  for  it  ulti- 
mates  in  anarchy  and  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war;  and  we  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Columbia  taxpayers’  conven¬ 
tion,  composed  almost  wholly  of  “  Southern 
people,”  squarely  repudiated  it  and  resolved 
to  pursue  peaceful  and  constitutional  courses 
for  the  furtherance  of  its  desires. 

We  said,  in  the  other  article  to  which  ex¬ 
ception  is  taken,  that  immigration  halts  be¬ 
cause  life  and  property  are  not  safe  in  the 
South  generally,  except  on  conditions  to 
which  few  who  might  be  immigrants  will 
assent,  and  because  the  South,  as  a  com¬ 
munity,  shows  little  disposition  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  liberal  system  of  common 
schools,  llie  truth  of  these  assertions  is 
not  disputed,  but  our  correspondent  holds 
that  “  the  Southern  people  ”  are  blameless 
in  this  regard.  We  did  not  refer  to  any 
class,  particularly,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
meet  him  on  his  own  ground.  Before  the 
war  “the  Southern  people”  certainly  had 
control  of  their  own  State  governments ;  he 
will  not  dispute  that  the  school-system  of  the 
South  was  even  less  liberal  and  less  efficient 
then  than  it  is  now  ;  nor  will  he  require  us 
to  point  out  how  the  South  then  received 
men  who  held,  and  claimed  the  right  to 
express  and  support,  opinions  at  variance 
with  those  held  by  the  great  majority  of 
its  native-born  residents.  That  political 
power  has  passed  into  new  bands,  is  one 
of  the  results  of  the  war  inaugurated  by 
the  old  leaders  of  the  South;  and  despite 
what  may  fairly  be  said  against  the  new 
class  of  officials,  they  are  at  least  trying 
to  establish  schools  and  render  life  secure 
irrespective  of  personality.  Those  who 
engage  in  Ku-KIux  outrages  and  oppose 
the  extension  of  educational  privileges  are 
neither  the  blacks  nor  the  Northern  immi¬ 
grants.  We  would  have  “  the  Southern 
people  ”  heartily  aid  in  restoring  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  m  proportion  as  they  do  this 
will  they  have  the  support  and  sympathy  of 
all  good  men  in  this  section  of  a  common 
country,  for  the  advancement  of  which  we 
and  they  alike  ought  to  labor  unceasingly 
and  unweariedly. 


VOICE  OF  TREMONT  TEMPLE. 

At  the  recent  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Woman  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  in  this  city.  Senator  Wilson 
said  the  fate  of  the  suffrage  movement  de¬ 
pends  on  the  heart,  reason,  and 

conscience.  The  Senator  is  a  man  of  long 
experience  and  much  shrewdness,  and  we 
think  that  the  persons  who  gather  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple  and  elsewhere  to  discuss 
woman  suffrage  may  draw  a  profitable  lesson 
from  bis  remark.  When  they  have  fully 
learned  that  lesson  they  will  no  longer  strive 
to  outdo  one  another  in  denunciation  and 
vitiqieration.  Notwithstamling  what  was 
declared  and  resolved  at  this  late  conven¬ 
tion,  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  leg¬ 
islature  who  voted  “  leave  to  withdraw  ’  ’ 
on  the  woman-suffrage  memorial  were  not 
guilty  of  political  ilishoncsty  in  so  doing; 
the  sixty-eight  in  the  Lower  House  who  re¬ 
corded  their  names  in  the  negative  on  the 
jiassage  of  the  Suffrage  Bill  diil  not  thereby 
become  inlamous ;  and  its  course  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  suffrage  movement  does  not 
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prove  the  Republican  party  a  generation  of 
vipers  and  hypocrites.  Strong  language 
creates  a  sensation  and  sometimes  wins  ap¬ 
plause,  but  the  best  weapon  a  good  cause 
can  use  is  truth. 

That  the  experiment  of  woman  sufiFrage  is 
to  be  tried  in  this  country,  we  do  not  in  the 
least  doubt.  A  great  deal  can  fairly  be  writ¬ 
ten  and  spoken  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
at  issue,  but  the  tendencies  of  our  people  gen¬ 
erally  are  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  any 
project  which  holds  out  reasonable  promise 
of  good  results.  The  number  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  extension  of  suffrage  to 
woman  will  bring  in  the  era  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  universal  equity  is  not  so  large  as 
Apollo  Hall  and  Tremont  Temple  would 
have  us  think  it  is ;  but  it  steadily  increases 
with  each  succeeding  year,  so  that  where 
there  were  recently  a  dozen  bitter  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  proposed  extension  there  are 
now  half  a  dozen  persons  quite  willing  to 
give  its  advocates  a  good-natured  hearing. 
This  fact  unmistakably  marks  progress. 
Woman  suffrage  is  far  enough  yet  from  the 
Sedan  of  man’s  empire  at  the  ballot-box, 
but  it  has  gained  vantage-ground  from 
which  it  commands  the  attention  of  those 
who  grapple  with  life’s  problems.  The 
friends  of  the  movement  are  therefore 
called  to  the  utmost  wisdom  of  speech  and 
action.  W e  last  week  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  they  will  not  carry  the  measure 
which  they  have  at  heart  by  advocating  it 
on  the  platform  of  Apollo  Hall ;  we  now 
add  the  opinion  that  they  will  surely  lose 
ground  in  public  confidence  unless  they 
everywhere  follow  the  example  of  Tremont 
Temple  and  repudiate  that  platform. 

This  is  pre-eminently  a  case  in  which  ap¬ 
peal  shoula  be  made  to  resison  and  conscience 
rather  than  to  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  and 
there  is  ratification  in  recording  that  much 
of  the  talk  at  Tremont  Temple  was  sensible 
and  judicious.  Mrs.  President  Howe  recog¬ 
nizes  the  twofold  character  of  the  ballot ; 
and  does  not  overlook  that  men  are  question¬ 
ing  what  moral,  as  well  as  what  political  ef¬ 
fect  it  will  have  when  in  the  hands  of  women. 
Perhaps  men  ought  to  admit  them  to  an  equa- 
partnership  in  its  use  without  waiting  to  be 
asked  and  as  a  measure  of  simple,  original 
justice ;  but  we  greatly  fear  the  man  of  to¬ 
day  is  not  capable  of  rising  to  the  serene 
height  of  such  men  as  Plato  imagined  when 
he  painted  his  picture  of  a  republic.  He  is 
a  hard-headed  and  somewhat  obstinate  crea¬ 
ture,  —  not  to  be  driven  by  rhetoric  or  co¬ 
erced  by  denunciation.  He  will  vote  to  let 
women  vote  when  he  has  become  convinced 
that  woman  suffrage  is  a  measure  of  reason¬ 
able  expediency ;  and  when  he  finds  that  a 
majority,  or  even  a  considerable  proportion, 
of  the  women  of  the  country  wish  to  vote,  con¬ 
siderations  of  policy  will  have  more  weight 
with  him  than  they  now  have.  Despite  the 
advance  it  has  made  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  woman  suffrage  as  a  cause  has  but 
a  comparatively  sm^l  constituency  among 
women.  The  great  body  of  them,  wholly  or 
moderately  happy  in  the  home  and  the  social 
circle,  blind  to  man’s  oppression  and  not 
galled  by  his  tyranny,  are  indifferent  to  the 
matter  in  question  ;  while  of  those  who  are 
more  or  less  dissatisfied  with  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  surroundings,  crippled  in  en¬ 
deavor  and  cramped  in  opportunity,  only  a 
part  have  discovered  that  the  ballot  will 
right  the  wrongs  and  cure  the  evils  of  which 
they  Justly  complain.  It  was  wise  therefore 
for  Tremont  Temple  to  resolve  in  favor  of 
missionary  work.  Heretofore  the  suffragists 
have  been  trying  to  storm  the  citadel  with  a 
line  of  pickets;  when  they  have  raised  an 
army,  by  converting  half  the  women  to  their 
way  of  thinking,  the  citadel  will  not  much 
longer  continue  the  contest. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


WE  wish  the  Democrats  joy  of  their  political 
stock  in  trade,  —  the  speeches  of  Jeff  Da¬ 
vis,  the  new  departure  of  V allandigham,  the  repu¬ 
diation  theories  of  Pendleton.  Vallandigham 
launched  his  craft  with  a  mighty  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  loud  proclamation  as  to  its  capac¬ 
ity  for  navigating  troubled  waters ;  but  just  as 
the  Pennsylvania  convention  was  cautiously 
saying  it  made  a  good  appearance,  .Tcff  Davis 
tumbled  it  over  with  a  contemptuous  kick  and 
jtassionately  declared  it  was  not  the  thing  at  all. 
Then  the  great  Ten-Cent  Martyr  righted  it 
up  as  best  he  could,  and  the  Tennessee  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  prononnccil  it  seaworthy.  He 
hoped  to  get  the  Ohio  convention  to  take  the 
thing  off  his  hands  without  alteration,  and 
promised  a  tine  bargain  and  much  oflicial  honor 
to  the  members  if  they  would  do  so.  But  the 
convention  declined  to  accept  the  gift  till  it  had 
torn  the  civil-scrvice-reform  sheathing  from  one 
side,  nailctl  the  Pendleton  repudiation  dead¬ 
weight  to  the  other  side,  and  patched  the  colors 
at  the  fore  with  various  old  scraps  and  shreds 
of  Democratic  doctrine.  Even  then  there  were 


one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  votes  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  I  And  now  where  do  the  Democrats  stand  ? 
A  majority  of  the  Tennessee  Committee  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  conventions  pro¬ 
fess  to  “  accept  the  situation  ” ;  the  late  rebel 
leader  and  a  majority  of  the  Southern  news¬ 
papers  shout  over  the  border  that  “  accepting 
the  situation  ”  is  the  excuse  of  a  coward.  The 
promise  of  unity  and  harmony  is  good !  Each 
wing  of  the  party  guarantees  Mace  to  the 
country  with  an  If.  Davis  and  nis  followers 
will  let  us  have  rest  if  State  sovereignty  is  re¬ 
stored  —  “  otherwise  the  Republic  of  America  is 
a  failure.”  Vallandigham  and  bis  followers 
will  say  nothing  more  about  the  constitutional 
amendments  if  we  construe  them  according  to 
his  notion  of  what  they  should  mean.  Loolung 
cither  way,  we  find,  as  Touchstone  said,  that 
“  your  If  is  the  only  peacemaker,”  so  far  as  all 
these  busy  gentlemen  are  concerned.  Perhaps 
it  will  occur  to  them  by  and  by  that  the  country 
may  be  strong  enough  to  get  peace  without  any 
of  their  conditions.  At  present  neither  Mr. 
Davis  nor  Mr.  Vallandigham  is  exactly  in  a 
position  to  dictate  terms  of  surrender.  The 
nation  set  its  heel  rather  effectually  on  State 
sovereignty,  and  possibly  it  may  require  an 
acceptance  of  the  amendments  without  the 
intervention  of  an  If. 


In  two  sentences  Little  Raven  and  Buffalo 
Goad,  from  the  platform  of  Cooper  Institute, 
told  the  story  of  the  Indian’s  wrongs  and  the 
Indian’s  longings.  “  The  Arapahoes  had  a  fine 
country  of  their  own ;  the  white  man  came  to 
see  them,  and  the  Indians  gave  him  buffalo 
meat  and  a  horse  to  ride  on;  they  told  him 
the  country  was  big  enough  for  him  and  the 
Arapahoes  too;  after  a  while  the  white  man 
pushed  the  Indian  from  his  home  and  took  every¬ 
thing  ” :  so  spake  Little  Raven.  And  these 
were  the  words  of  Buffalo  Goad  :  “  I  think  we 
should  be  brothers ;  1  want  you  to  help  all  the 
Indians  ;  I  want  you  to  stop  the  white  men  from 
killing  the  Indians ;  the  Indian  loves  to  live  as 
well  as  the  white  man ;  the  Good  Spirit  put  the 
Indians  there  and  they  can’t  help  being  there.” 
Nothing  is  more  creditable  to  General  Grant’s 
administration  than  the  effort  he  is  making  to 
deal  with  this  Indian  question  in  a  humane  and 
Christian  spirit.  This  effort  has  already 
brought  forth  some  good  results ;  that  it  should 
be  upheld  and  furthered  by  every  possible  means 
is  shown  by  what  recently  took  place  in  Arizona. 
A  volunteer  military  expedition  visited  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  friendly  Indians,  and  butchered  eighty- 
seven  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  women 
and  children.  Hanging  would  be  far  too  good 
for  these  men  of  Arizona,  and  yet  we  do  not 
doubt  that  they  think  themselves  brave  and 
noble-minded.  It  may  be  that  the  Indian  is 
doomed  to  disappear  from  the  earth  at  no  distant 
day ;  but  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  if  not  to  him, 
to  give  him  decent  treatment  and  protection 
against  these  white-faced  cut-throats  of  the  fron¬ 
tier.  “  They  promised  my  father  that  they 
would  show  him  the  white  man’s  road,  so  that 
he  might  lead  his  people  in  it ;  but  he  died  an 
old  man,  in  a  blanket,  and  you  see  me  still 
looking  for  that  road  and  finding  it  nowhere,” 
said  Buffalo  Goad  ;  and  as  an  echo  comes  the 
voice  of  Little  Raven  :  “We  do  not  want  to 
fight;  we  want  to  travel  in  the  same  road  as 
the  white  man ;  we  want  to  live  like  white  peo¬ 
ple  and  have  the  same  chance.”  Can  nothing 
move  us  to  assure  them  this  chance '! 


The  disposition  of  the  churches  to  carry 
their  quarrels  into  the  civil  tribunals  for  adjust¬ 
ment  is  not  an  encouraging  sign  to  those  who 
hope  for  the  speedy  regeneration  of  the  world. 
The  Methodist  Book  Concern  affair  has  already 
led  to  some  pretty  hard  swearing,  and  will  unques¬ 
tionably  lead  to  a  great  deal  more  when  it  fairly 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers.  The 
Senior  Agent,  Dr.  Carlton,  virtually  accuses 
his  associate.  Dr.  Lanahan,  of  downright  lying ; 
and  the  shame  and  scandal  of  the  matter  is 
theme  of  comment  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  The  Stuart  case  got  out  of  the 
Pliiladelphia  courts  just  in  time  to  make  room 
for  the  Batterson  case  coming  up  from  St. 
Clement’s  church.  The  judge  has  issued  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  vestry  from  removing 
the  rector  and  his  assistant,  but  it  is  apparent  to 
cverybotly  that  the  squabble  between  the  ofii- 
cials  and  the  congregation  has  not  yet  ended. 
The  Episcopal  bishop  of  Illinois  has  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence  of  degradation  against  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cheney,  of  Chicago,  and  can  do  no 
more  through  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
authority ;  but  the  degraded  rector  is  supported 
by  the  greater  portion  of  his  people  as  well  as 
by  many  leading  churchmen  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  and  threats  are  made  by  his  oppo¬ 
nents  that  suit  will  be  brought  in  the  civil 
courts  to  oust  him  from  the  church  property. 
When  the  world’s  people  get  into  bitter  and  ac¬ 
rimonious  wrangling,  the  church  reads  them 
homilies  on  peace  and  good  fellowship,  charity 
and  long  suffering  and  forgiveness.  What  the 
world  shall  say  to  these  quarrelsome  church 
people  each  reader  may  personally  determine. 

We  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  imperti¬ 
nent  in  us  to  ask  when  Philadeipbia  is  going  to 
begin  work  on  her  new  Court  House.  The 
daily  papers  of  the  city  are  making  something 
of  a  pother  about  bad  streets,  the  gas-works, 
the  water-works,  and  a  weighty  municipal 
debt ;  but  we  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  however  it  may  be  with  respect  to  these 
matters,  this  new  building  is  essential  to  the 
dignity  and  happiness  of  every  true  Phil¬ 


adelphian.  It  would  of  course  be  quite  im¬ 
proper  for  us  to  recall  the  story  of  that  country 
bumpkin  who,  invited  to  a  party  and  advised  to 
get  a  new  pair  of  boots,  answered  his  father  with, 
“  I  don’t  care  for  boots,  but  I  must  have  a  bos¬ 
om-pin.”  Congress  has  authorized  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  give  a  party  of  her  own  when  the  cen¬ 
tennial  anniversary  comes  around  in  1876;  and 
we  hope  she  may  then  be  able  to  present  her 
guests  with  good  streets,  and  gas,  and  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  them  her  new  jewel 
of  a  beautiful  Court  House.  She  has  debated 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  her  various 
Squares  for  a  long  time  and  with  what  some  of 
the  ungodly  deem  undue  warmth  and  exasper¬ 
ation  ;  Washington  Square  and  Independence 
Square  were  ruled  out,  and  Penn  Square  finally 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  building,  and  the  leg¬ 
islature  at  its  late  session  declin^  to  interfere 
further  about  the  matter.  Nothing  remains, 
therefore,  but  to  go  ahead  with  work  on  Penn 
Square,  and  we  are  moderately  solicitous  that 
the  city  should  begin  it  as  soon  as  may  be  con¬ 
venient. 


It  is  always  the  first  step  that  costs,  and  in 
this  case  the  first  step  is  a  short  one.  Still,  a 
small  beginning  in  the  matter  of  civil-service 
reform  is  something  for  which  to  be  thankful. 
Three  months  ago  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  move  in  the  direction  of  this  reform. 
He  was  so  long  in  getting  started  that  some 
persons  feared  he  would  never  start ;  but  he  has 
called  to  his  side  so  good  an  advisory  board  that 
it  is  easy  to  pardon  his  seeming  dilatoriness. 
Earnest  and  excellent  as  a  majority  of  these 
gentlemen  are,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
will  accomplish  great  results  immediately.  The 
bill  under  which  th^  will  act  is  at  best  but  a 
half-way  measure.  'They  can  purify  and  elevate 
the  public  service  by  prescribing  sensible  and 
practical  rules  governing  admission  thereto :  hut 
this  is  all ;  they  cannot  do  a  thin^  to  prevent 
removal  on  political  grounds.  Civil  service  re¬ 
form  will  not  have  anything  like  a  fair  trial  till 
the  country  gets  a  carefully  drawn  and  well- 
considered  law  from  a  Congress  forced  to  hear 
and  obey ;  but  a  beginning  may  be  made  under 
tbe  provision  wrung  from  the  body  which  ad¬ 
journed  last  March,  and  the  board  composed  of 
Mr.  George  W.  Curtis  and  five  associates  can  safe¬ 
ly  be  trusted,  we  think,  to  initiate  the  greatly 
needed  reform. 

It  will  not  become  this  country  to  complain 
of  the  massacres  in  China  till  a  dozen  Cali¬ 
fornians  have  been  hung  for  cruel  and  deliber¬ 
ate  murder  of  Chinamen.  Dreadful  to  contem¬ 
plate  as  have  been  some  of  the  reports  from 
Canton  and  Pekin,  in  the  whole  list  we  have 
had  nothing  more  revolting  than  these  late  lines 
from  San  i'rancisco  :  “A  gang  of  boys  stoned 
a  Chinaman  to  death  on  Fourth  Street  yester¬ 
day  afternoon ;  dozens  of  persons  witnessed  the 
assault,  but  no  one  interfered  or  attempted  to 
arrest  the  murderers.”  It  seems  too  much  to 
expect  that  California  will  soon  have  manhood 
enough  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  question  in 
any  other  than  a  harbarons  spirit;  Congress 
will  therefore  fail  of  a  plain  and  pressing  duty 
if  it  does  not  next  winter  pass  a  stringent  and 
peremptory  law  compelling  the  courts  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  that  State  to  recognize  the  Chinaman 
as  a  human  being. 

Brigham  Young  has  been  “  interviewed  ” 
after  the  regular  American  fashion,  and  was  as 
smooth  and  soft-spoken  and  sanctimonious  with 
the  correspondent  as  he  is  with  other  outsiders. 
When  talking  to  the  country  he  is  always  the 
mildest-mannered  man  that  ever  tried  to  cut  the 
throat  of  morality.  On  this  occasion  he  had 
nothing  of  specif  importance  to  say,  though 
Parson  Newman’s  comical  crusade  of  last  year 
seems  to  have  disturbed  him  quite  needlessly. 
The  Methodists  have  recently  opened  a  great 
camp-meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City,  with  a  tent  as 
roomy  as  Brigham’s  famous  Tabernacle,  and  for 
the  next  two  or  three  months  will  do  what  they 
can  to  worry  the  old  man  and  weaken  his  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  Gentiles  scattered  about  the  ter¬ 
ritory  have  organized  politically,  with  a  plat¬ 
form  on  which  anti-polygamous  Mormons  can 
stand,  and  at  least  will  put  a  strong  minority 
into  the  legislative  assembly  to  be  chosen  next 
August.  With  the  Methodists  reaching  out  for 
the  women,  and  the  new  party  proselyting 
among  the  men,  and  unregenerate  visitors  of  all 
sorts  coming  and  going  continually,  the  Mor¬ 
mon  authorities  are  likmy  to  have  a  busy  time 
between  now  and  October. 


In  reappointing  Mr.  Bancroft  to  the  enlarged 
Berlin  mission  the  President  has  done  a  graceful 
and  becoming  thing.  That  it  was  intended  nine 
or  ten  months  ago  to  remove  him,  we  suppose  is 
generally  conceded  by  those  in  a  position  to  know 
about  the  matter.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  too  closely  what  induced  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  to  reconsider  his  purpose.  Enough  that 
Mr.  Bancroft  is  to  remain  at  the  Prussian  capital. 
He  worthily  represents  American  letters  and  the 
American  nationality,  and  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  minister  to  new  and  unified  Germany  could 
not  have  been  more  fitly  bestowed. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  declined  to  serve 
on  an  important  investigating  committee,  lest 
the  fact  that  he  could  travel  in  a  disturbed  sec¬ 
tion  without  harm  might  furnish  an  argument 
to  his  political  opponents.  Horace  Greeley  aji- 
jicars  to  have  been  unable  to  appreciate  this  re¬ 
fined  sort  of  wisdom,  and  we  are  quite  certain 
that  his  trip  through  certain  portions  of  the 
South  has  been  a  real  public  benefit.  Henry 


Ward  Beecher  has  now  been  invited  to  make  an 
address  in  Kentucky,  and  he  will  do  the  country 
a  service  if  he  accepts  the  invitation.  That  is 
a  low  order  of  mind  which  forever  thinks  of 
nothing  but  party  capital  and  party  supremacy. 
'The  nation  wants  solid  peace  rather  than  party 
success.  We  therefore  repeat  our  suggestion 
that  some  Southern  city  give  its  residents  a 
chance  to  see  and  hear  Senator  Sumner.  He  is 
a  radical  of  the  best  class  and  a  citizen  every  way 
worthy  of  honor. 


It  is  not  often  that  juries  are  called  upon  to 
decide  what  is  religion,  but  a  Boston  jury  of 
last  week  found  itself  required  to  do  so.  A 
woman  brought  suit  against  the  horse-railroad 
company  for  damages  received  in  coming  home 
on  Sunday  from  a  Spiritualistic  camp-meeting 
at  Malden.  The  law  makes  all  travelling  on 
Sunday  for  amusement  illegal,  and  the  company 
set  up  that  the  camp-mecting  in  question  was 
nothing  but  a  place  of  amusement.  Tbe  judge 
charged  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  worship 
according  to  conscience,  and  that  the  woman 
could  recover  if  her  Sunday  travel  was  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  devotion.  This  was  sensi¬ 
ble  ruling,  even  if  some  persons  arc  disgusted 
with  the  five  thousand  dollar  verdict.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  cannot  afford  to  deny 
religions  toleration  and  freedom  of  conscience, 
so  long  as  private  decency  and  public  morality 
are  not  outraged. 

Mr.  John  Bull  finds  his  London  house  very 
seriously  infected  with  small-pox  this  season, 
and  is  consequently  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  in¬ 
dignation.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths  is 
two  or  three  times  as  great  as  at  any  other 
period  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  Mr.  Bull  is 
talking  strongly  against  the  sanitary  boards  in 
all  his  newspapers.  What  aggravates  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  London,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  South¬ 
ampton,  and  other  cities  are  singularly  free 
from  all  contagious  diseases  except  small¬ 
pox.  Of  course  there  are  but  two  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  case,  —  vaccination  generally, 
and  rigid  seclusion  of  those  who  have  the  dis¬ 
ease.  A  serious  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  poor  and  ignorant  classes  among  whom 
the  epidemic  rages  worst  are  exceedingly  super¬ 
stitious  and  dread  vaccination  as  much  as  the 
higher  classes  do  small-pox. 

We  suppose  many  persons  have  been  greatly 
puzzled  by  the  report  from  New  York  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  had  been  arrested  for  contempt  of  court 
in  that  he  tried  to  save  a  favorite  clerk  from  jury 
duty  by  threatening  the  judge  with  his  discharge 
from  service.  The  simple  explanation  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  occurrence  took  place  in 
Brooklyn.  In  New  York  the  judges  rule  that 
no  man  is  fit  to  be  a  juryman  who  knows 
enough  to  be  a  good  clerk.  Brooklyn  is  so  far 
behindhand  in  this  regard  that  her  newspapers 
even  praise  the  judge  for  resisting  the  attempt 
to  juggle  the  court  out  of  an  intelligent  man. 
The  New  York  papers  express  the  utmost 
astonishment  at  the  c  mrse  of  His  Honor,  and 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  his  example  will  not 
be  followed  in  the  metropolis. 

Sambo  and  Pompey  have  suddenly  discov¬ 
ered  that  Washington  is  not  exactly  the  Para¬ 
dise  they  had  supposed,  and  this  discovery  has 
led  to  a  strike  by  a  portion  of  the  negro  labor¬ 
ers  employed  on  certain  public  works  in  the  city. 
The  police  were  obliged  to  interfere,  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Cooke  talked  to  the  strikers  like  a  man  and 
a  brother.  The  blacks  of  the  Capital  have 
been  managed  and  bamboozleil  by  the  meanest 
politicians  of  the  country,  and  the  real  cause 
for  surprise  is  that  they  did  not  long  ago  get 
into  a  state  of  belligerency.  They  have  had 
an  extraordinary  number  of  privileges,  but 
must  learn  that  the  law  will  punish  them  for 
wrong-doing  just  as  surely  as  it  will  white  folks. 


—  It  is  thought  the  opium  trade  in  India  will 
net  $  40,000,000  next  year. 

—  Nearly  a  thousand  persons  have  already 
visited  the  Yosemite  Valley  this  season. 

—  Recently,  Tannhauser  was  sung,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  at  the  Royal  Berlin  'Theatre. 

—  Bangor  has  put  an  entire  divorce  suit 
through  in  8.15,  which  beats  Indiana’s  best  time 
twenty  seconds. 

—  The  far-famed  banking  house  of  the  Roths¬ 
childs,  having  been  founded  in  1771,  will  be  one 
hundred  years  old  this  year. 

—  Rochester  boasts  a  gold-fish  with  two  tails, 
a  sort  of  Maltese  cross  affair,  one  being  at¬ 
tached  at  right  angles  to  the  other. 

—  About  S  40,000  has  been  realized  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  library  at  Natick,  Mass.,  from  the  will  of 
Mary  Ann  Morse,  made  for  that  purpose  nine 
years  ago. 

—  The  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  news¬ 
paper  Press  in  Alabama,  to  form  a  State  Press 
organization,  which  it  was  intendeil  to  hold  in 
Montgomery  last  week,  has  been  postponed 
until  October. 

—  Butterflies  have  been  found  flying  at  sea, 
six  hundred  miles  from  land.  Their  buoyancy 
is  great  and  the  muscular  effort  of  flying  must 
be  small,  while  the  wind  drives  them  forward 
rapidly  over  great  distances. 

— By  a  blunder  the  jieople  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  have  l»ccn  orden'd  by  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  to  renumber  their  luuises  with  Roman  nu¬ 
merals.  'The  N/>y  shudders  at  the  thought  of 
CCCCXLIV.  over  its  door. 
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SPRING.  —  From  the  Pictuue  by  F.  Heilbuth,  in  the  Exhibition  or  the  Royal  Academy,  London. 
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A  TEIIRIBLE  TEMPTATION. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


By  CHARLES  READE, 

iUTBOB  OF  “  FOUL  PUV,”  “  GRIFFITH  O.VUXI,' 
TOUaSELF  IX  UlS  VLACg." 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SECOND. 

Mary  wells  by  order  went  down,  in 

a  loose  morning  wrapper  her  mistress 
had  given  her,  and  dined  in  the  servants’  hall. 
She  was  welcomed  with  a  sort  of  shout,  half 
ironical ;  and  the  chief  butler  said,  “  Glad  to 
see  you  come  back  to  us.  Miss  Wells.” 

“  The  same  to  you,  sir,”  said  Mary,  with 
more  pertness  than  logic  ;  “  which  I  m  only 
come  to  take  leave ;  for  to-morrow  I  go  to 
London,  on  business.” 

“La!  what ’s  the  business,  I  wonder?” 
intjuired  a  housemaid,  irreverentially. 

“  Well,  my  business  is  not  your  business, 
Jane.  Ilowever,  if  you  want  to  know,  1  ’m 
going  to  be  married.” 

“  And  none  too  soon,”  whispered  the 
kitchen-maid  to  a  footman. 

“  Speak  up,  my  dear,”  said  Mary.  “  There 
's  nothing  more  vulgarer  than  whispering  in 
company.” 

“  I  said,  ‘  What  will  Bill  Drake  say  to 
that  V  ’  ” 

“  Bill  Drake  will  say  he  was  a 
goose  not  to  make  up  his  mind 
quicker.  This  will  learn  him 
beauty  won’t  wait  for  no  man.  If 
he  eries  when  I  am  gone,  you  lend 
him  your  apron  to  wipe  his  eyes, 
and  tell  him  women  can’t  abide 
shilly-shallying  men.” 

“  That ’s  a  hexeellent  senti¬ 
ment,”  said  John  the  footman, 

“  and  a  solemn  warning  it  is  —  ” 

“To  all  such  as  footmen  be,” 
said  Mary. 

“We  writes  it  in  the  fly-leaf  of 
our  Bibles  aecordingly,”  said  John. 

“No,  my  man,  write  it  somewhere 
where  you  ’ll  have  a  chance  to  read 
it.” 

This  ciiused  a  laugh ;  and,  when 
it  was  over,  the  butler,  who  did  not 
I'eel  strong  enough  to  chaff  a  lady 
of  this  calibre,  inquired  obsequi¬ 
ously,  whether  he  might  venture 
to  ask  who  was  the  happy  stranger 
to  carry  off  such  a  prize. 

“  A  civil  question  deserves  a  civil 
answer,  Mr.  Wright,”  said  Mary. 

“  It  is  a  seafaring  man,  the  mate  of 
a  ship.  He  have  known  me  a  few 
yeais  longer  than  any  man  in  these 
parts.  Whenever  he  comes  home 
from  u  voyage,  he  tells  me  what  he 
has  made,  and  asks  me  to  marry 
him.  I  have  said  ‘No’  so  many 
times,  I  ’in  sick  and  tired ;  so  1 
have  said  ‘  Yes  ’  for  once  in  a  way. 

Changes  are  lightsome,  you  know.” 

Thus  mrily  aid  Mary  Wells  com¬ 
municate  her  prospects,  and  next 
morning  early  was  driven  to  the  station ;  a 
cart  had  gone  before  with  her  luggage,  which 
tormented  the  female  servants  terribly ; 
for,  instead  of  the  droll  little  servant’s  box, 
covered  with  paper,  she  had  a  large  lady’s 
box,  filled  with  linen  and  clothes  by  me 
liberality  of  Lady  Bassett,  and  a  covered 
basket,  and  an  old  carpet-bag,  with  some 
minor  packages  of  an  unintelligible  charac¬ 
ter.  Nor  did  she  make  any  secret  that  she 
had  money  in  both  pockets:  indeed  she 
flaunted  some  notes  before  the  groom,  and 
told  him  none  but  ber  lady  knew  all  she 
had  done  for  Sir  Charles.  “  But,”  said  she, 
“  he  is  grateful,  you  see,  and  so  is  she.” 

She  went  off  in  the  train,  as  gay  as  a  lark  ; 
but  she  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight  than  her 
face  changed  its  whole  expresMon,  and  she 
went  up  to  London  very  grave  and  thought¬ 
ful. 

The  travelling  carriage  was  ordered  at  ten 
o’clock  next  day,  and  packed  as  for  a  jour¬ 
ney. 

Lady  Bassett  took  her  housekeeper  with 
her  to  the  Asylum. 

She  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Charles, 
and  told  him  what  Mr.  Bassett  had  done, 
and  the  construction  Mary  Wells  had  put 
on  it. 

Sir  Charles  turned  pale  with  rage,  and 
said  he  could  no  longer  play  the  patient 
game.  He  must  bribe  a  keeper,  make  his 
escape,  and  kill  that  villain. 

Lady  Bassett  was  alarmed,  and  calmed  it 
down. 

“  It  was  only  a  servant’s  construction,  and 
she  might  be  wrong ;  but  it  frightened  me 


terribly ;  and  I  fear  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  annoyances  and  encroachments; 
and  I  have  lost  Mr.  Angelo ;  he  has  gone  to 
Italy.  Even  Mary  Wells  left  me  this  morn¬ 
ing,  to  be  married.  1  think  1  know  a  way 
to  turn  all  this  against  Mr.  Bassett ;  but  1 
will  not  say  it,  because  I  want  to  hear  what 
you  advise,  dearest.” 

Sir  Charles  did  not  leave  her  long  in  doubt. 
He  said,  There  is  but  one  way :  you  must 
leave  Huntercombe,  and  put  yourself  out  of 
that  miscreant’s  way  until  our  child  is  bom.” 

“  That  would  not  grieve  me,”  said  Lady 
Bassett.  “  The  place  is  odious  to  me,  now 
you  are  not  there.  But  what  would  censo¬ 
rious  people  say  ?  ” 

“  What  could  they  say,  except  that  you 
obeyed  your  husband  ?  ” 

“  Is  it  a  command,  then,  dearest?” 

“  It  is  a  command :  and,  although  you  are 
free,  and  1  am  a  prisoner,  —  although  you 
are  still  an  ornament  to  society,  and  I  pass 
for  an  outcast,  still  I  expect  you  to  obey  me 
when  I  assume  a  husband’s  authority.  1 
have  not  taken  the  command  of  you  quite  so 
much  as  you  used  to  say  I  must ;  hut  on 
this  occasion  I  do.  You  will  leave  Hunter¬ 
combe,  and  avoid  that  caitiff  until  our  child 
is  born.” 

“That  ends  all  discussion,”  said  Lady 
Bassett.  “  O  Charles,  my  only  regret  is 
that  it  costs  me  nothing  to  obey  you.  But 
when  did  it  ever  ?  My  king  1  ” 

He  had  ordered  her  to  do  the  very  thing 
she  wished  to  do. 


serves  to  be  flogged  out  of  the  county, 
sir.”  And  he  pulled  a  printed  paper  out  of 
his  pocket.  It  was  dated  from  tne  Boyal 
Hotel,  Bath,  and  had  been  printed  with 
blanks,  as  follows ;  but  a  lady’s  band  had 
filled  in  the  dates. 

“  Oh  the  day  of  ,  while  I  wot  walking 
alone  in  my  garden,  Mr.  Richard  Bassett,  the  per¬ 
son  who  has  bereaved  me  by  violence  my  pro- 
lector,  came,  without  leave,  into  my  private  grounds, 
and  brought  a  very  large  dog ;  it  ran  to  me,  and 
frightened  me  so  th^  I  nearly  fainted  with  alarm. 
Air  Bassett  was  aware  of  my  condition.  Next 
day,  I  consulted  my  husband,  and  he  ordered  me  to 
leave  Huntercombe  Hall,  and  put  myself  beyond 
the  reach  of  trespassers  and  outrage. 

“One  motive  nos  governed  Mr.  Bassett  in  all  his 
acts,  from  his  anonymous  letter  to  me  before  my 
marriage  —  which  I  keep  far  your  inspection,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  proofs  that  he  wrote  it  —  to  the  bar¬ 
barous  seizure  of  my  husband  upon  certificates  pur¬ 
chased  beforehand,  and  this  last  act  of  violence,  which 
has  driven  me  from  the  county  for  a  time- 

“  Sir  Charles  and  I  have  often  been  your  hosts 
and  your  guests ;  we  now  adc  you  to  watch  our 
property,  and  our  legal  rights,  so  long  as  through 
injustice  and  cruelty  my  husband  is  a  prisoner,  his 
wife  a  fugitive.” 

“  There,”  said  the  gentleman,  “  these  par 
pers  are  going  all  round  the  county.” 

Wheeler  was  most  indignant,  and  said  he 
had  never  been  consulted,  and  had  never 
advised  a  trespass.  He  begged  a  loan  of 
the  paper,  and  took  it  to  Bassett’s  that  very 
same  afternoon. 

“So  you  have  been  acting  without  ad¬ 


“I  HAVE  FOUND  A  BETTER  THAN  YOU.”  (SEE  PAGE  658.) 


She  now  gave  her  housekeeper  minute  in¬ 
structions,  settled  the  board-wages  of  the 
whole  establishment,  and  sent  her  home  in 
the  carriage,  retaining  her  own  boxes  and 
packages  at  the  inn. 

Richard  Bassett  soon  found  out  that  Lady 
Bassett  had  left  Huntercombe.  He  called  on 
Wheeler  and  told  him.  Wheeler  suggested 
she  had  gone  to  be  near  her  husband. 

“  No,”  said  Bassett,  “  she  has  joined  her 
lover.  I  wonder  at  our  simplicity  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  fellow  was  gone  to  Italy.” 

“  This  is  rich,”  said  Wheeler.  “  A  week 
ago  she  was  guilty,  and  a  Machiavel  in 
petticoats;  for  why?  She  had  (juarrelled 
with  ber  Angelo,  and  packed  him  off  to 
Italy.  Now  she  is  guilty ;  and  why  ?  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  gone  to  Italy,  —  not  that 
you  know  whether  he  is  or  not.  You  reason 
like  a  mule.  As  for  me,  I  believe  none  of  this 
nonsense,  —  till  you  find  them  together.” 

“  And  that  is  just  what  I  mean  to  do.” 

“We  shall  see.” 

“  You  will  see.” 

Very  soon  after  this  a  country  gentleman 
met  Wheeler  on  market  day,  and  drew  him 
aside  to  ask  him  a  question.  “  Do  you  ad¬ 
vise  Mr.  Richard  Bassett  still  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Did  you  set  him  to  trespass  on  Lady 
Bassett’s  lawn,  and  frighten  her  with  a  great 
dog  in  the  present  state  of  her  health  ?  ” 

“  Heaven  forbid  I  This  is  the  first  I ’ve 
heard  of  such  a  thing.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Tom 
Wheeler:  there,  read  thiat.  Your  client  de¬ 


vice,”  said  he,  angrily ;  “  and  a  fine  mess 
yon  have  made  of  it.”  And,  though  not 
much  given  to  violent  anger,  he  dashed  the 
paper  down  on  the  table,  and  hurt  his 
hand  a  little.  Anger  must  be  paid  for,  like 
other  luxuries. 

Bassett  read  it,  and  was  staggered  a  mo¬ 
ment;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and 
said,  “  What  is  the  foolish  woman  talking 
about  ?  ” 

He  then  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  said 
he  would  soon  give  ber  a  Roland  for  an 
Oliver. 

“  Ay,”  said  Wheeler,  grimly,  “  let  us  see 
how  you  will  put  down  the  foolish  woman. 
I  ’ll  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  giuden,  and  re¬ 
cover  my  temper.” 

Richard  Bassett’s  retort  ran  thus :  — 

“  I  never  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  in  my  life  ; 
and  if  I  put  restraint  upon  Sir  Charles,  it  was 
done  to  protect  the  estate.  Experienced  physicians 
represented  him  homicidal  and  suicidal ;  aria  I  pro¬ 
tected  both  Lady  Bassett  and  himself  ly  the  act  she 
has  interpreted  so  harshly. 

“  As  for  her  last  grievance,  it  is  imamnary.  Afu 
dog  is  gentle  as  a  lamb.  I  did  not  foresee  Laay 
Bassett  would  be  there,  nor  that  the  poor  dog  would 
run  and  welcome  her.  She  is  playing  a  comedy : 
the  real  truth  is,  a  gentleman  had  left  Huntercombe 
whose  company  is  necessary  to  her.  She  has  gone 
to  join  him,  and  thrown  the  blame  very  adroitly  upon 
“Richabd  Bassett.” 

Wlien  he  had  written  this  Bassett  or¬ 
dered  his  dog-cart. 

Wheeler  came  in,  read  the  letter,  and 
said  the  last  suggestion  in  it  was  a  libel,  and 
an  indictable  one  into  the  bargain. 


“  What,  if  it  is  true  —  true  to  the 
letter  ?  ” 

“  Even  then  you  would  not  be  safe,  un¬ 
less  you  could  prove  it  by  disinterested 
witnesses.” 

“  Well,  if  I  cannot,  I  consent  to  cut  this 
sentence  out.  Excuse  me  one  minute,  I 
must  put  a  few  things  in  my  carpet-bag.” 

“  What  I  going  away  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  am.” 

“Better  give  me  your  address  then,  in 
case  anything  turns  up.” 

“  If  you  were  as  sharp  as  you  pass  for, 
you  would  know  my  address, — Royal  Hotel, 
Bath,  to  be  sure.” 

He  left  Wheeler  staring,  and  was  back  in 
five  minutes  with  his  carpet-bi^  and  wraps. 

“  Would  n’t  to-morrow  morning  do  for 
this  wild-goose  chase  ?  ”  inquired  Wheeler. 

“No,”  said  Richard.  “I’m  not  such  a 
fool.  Catch  me  losing  twelve  hours.  In 
that  twelve  hours  they  would  shift  their 
quarters.  It  is  alwavs  so  when  a  fool 
delays.  I  shall  breakfast  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Bath.” 

The  dw-cart  came  to  the  door  as  he 
spoke,  and  be  rattled  off  to  the  railway. 

He  managed  to  get  to  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Bath,  at  7  a.  m.,  took  a  warm  bath  instead 
of  bed,  and  then  ordered  breakfast ;  asked 
to  see  the  visitors’  book,  and  wrote  a  false 
name ;  turned  the  leaves  and,  to  his  delight, 
saw  Lady  Bassett’s  name. 

But  he  could  not  find  Mr.  Angelo’s  name 
in  the  book. 

He  got  hold  of  Boots,  and  fee’d 
him  liberally,  then  asked  him  if 
there  was  a  handsome  young  per¬ 
son  there  —  very  dark. 

Boots  could  not  say  there  was. 
Then  Bassett  made  up  his  mind 
that  Angelo  was  at  another  hotel, 
or  perhaps  in  lodgings,  out  of  pru¬ 
dence. 

“  Lady  Bassett  here  still  ?  ”  said 
he. 

Boots  was  not  very  sure ;  would 
inquire  at  the  bar.  Did  inquire, 
and  brought  him  word  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  had  left  for  London  yesterday 
morning. 

Bassett  ground  his  teeth  with 
vexation. 

No  train  to  London  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  He  took  a  stroll 
through  the  town  to  fill  up  the 
time. 

How  often,  when  a  man  aban¬ 
dons  or  remits  his  search  for  a  time. 
Fate  sends  in  his  way  the  very 
thing  he  is  after,  but  has  given  up 
hunting  just  then  I  As  he  walked 
along  the  north  side  of  a  certain 
street,  what  should  be  see  but  the 
truly  beautiful  and  remarkable  eyes 
and  eyebrows  of  Mr.  Angelo,  shin¬ 
ing  from  afar. 

That  gentleman  was  standing,  in 
a  revery,  on  the  steps  of  a  small 
hotel. 

Bassett  drew  back  at  first ;  not 
to  be  seen :  looking  round,  he  saw 
he  was  at  the  door  of  a  respecta¬ 
ble  house  that  let  apartments  :  he 
hurried  in,  examin^  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  floor,  took  it  for  a  week,  pmd  in 
advance,  and  sent  to  the  Royal  for  his  bag. 

He  installed  himself  near  the  window,  to 
await  one  of  two  things  and  act  accordingly. 
If  Angelo  left  the  place  he  should  go  by 
the  same  train,  and  so  catch  the  parties  to¬ 
gether  ;  if  the  lady  doubled  back  to  Bath, 
or  had  only  pretended  to  leave  it,  he  should 
soon  know  that,  by  diligent  watch  and  care¬ 
ful  following. 

He  wrote  to  Wheeler,  to  announce  this 
first  step  towards  success. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-THIRD. 

Some  days  after  this,  Mr.  Rolfe  received 
a  line  fix>m  Lady  Bassett,  to  say  she  was  at 
the  Adelphi  Hotel,  in  John  Street.  He  put 
some  letters  into  his  pocket,  and  called  on 
her  directly. 

She  received  him  warmly,  and  told  him, 
more  fully  than  she  had  by  letter,  how  she 
had  acted  on  his  advice :  ^en  she  told  him 
of  Richard  Bassett’s  last  act,  and  showed 
him  her  retort. 

He  knitted  his  brows  at  first  over  it ;  but 
said  he  thought  her  proclamation  could  do 
no  harm. 

“  As  a  rule,”  said  he,  “  I  object  to  flicking 
with  a  lady’s  whip  when  I  am  going  to 
crush,  but  —  yes  —  it  is  able,  and  gives  you 
a  good  excuse  for  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
annoyances,  till  we  strike  the  blow.  And 
now  I  have  something  to  consult  you  upon. 
May  I  read  you  some  extracts  mm  your 
husband’s  letters  to  me  ?  ” 
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“  O  yes.” 

“  Forgive  a  novelist ;  but  this  is  a  new 
situation,  reading  a  husband’s  letters  to  his 
wife.  However,  1  Lave  a  motive,  and  so  I 
had  ill  soliciting  the  correspondence  with  Sir 
Charles.”  He  then  read  her  the  letters  that 
are  already  before  the  I'cader,  and  also  the 
following  extracts :  — 

“  Mr.  Johnson,  a  hroLen  tradesman,  ha.s  some 
iuiiiiinatioii,  thouffh  not  of' a  poetic  kind :  tte  is  im¬ 
bued  with  trade,  and,  in  the  aai/time,  exetvlses  ser- 
ertd,  esftecialli/  a  butcher’s.  ilVieii  he  sets  any  of' 
us  connng,  he  whips  before  the  nearest  door  or  yate, 
and  Sills  meat.  He  sells  it  rery  cheap ;  the  reason 
is,  his  friends  allow  him  only  a  shiuiuy  or  two  in 
coppt  rs,  and,  as  every  madman  is  the  centre  of'  the 
universe,  he  thinks  that  the  pricts  of  all  commodities 
are  regulated  by  the  amount  of  specie  in  his  pocket. 
This  is  his  style,  ‘  Come,  buy,  buy,  choice  mutton 
three  farthings  the  carcass,  lietail  shop  next  door, 
ma’am.  ,Ta  -k,  serve  the  lady.  Bill,  tell  him  he 
am  s<nd  me  home  those  twenty  bullocks,  at  tlwee 
halfpence  tueh  —  ’and  so  on.  But  at  night  he 
subsides  into  an  auctioneer,  and,  tvith  knocking  down 
lots  whilst  others  are  cont'ersim/,  gets  removed  occa¬ 
sionally  to  a  padded  room  :  sometimes  we  humor 
him,  and  he  sells  us  the  furniture  after  a  spirited 
competition,  and  debits  the  eimounts :  for  cash  is  not 
abundant  here.  The  other  night,  heated  with  busi¬ 
ness,  lee  went  on  from  the  articles  of  furniture  to  the 
company,  and  put  us  all  up  in  succession.  Having 
a  good  many  dislikes,  he  sometimes  forgot  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  in  the  man,  and  depreciated  some  lots  so 
severely  that  they  had  to  be  passed ;  btit  he  set  Miss 
W'ieluud  in  a  chair,  and  descanted  on  her  beauty, 
good  temper,  and  other  gifts,  in  tei'ins  florid  enough 
for  Robins,  or  any  other  jmt.  iSold  for  eighteen 
jiountls,  and  to  a  lady.  This  lady  had  formed  a 
violent  attachment  to  Miss  iC.  •  so  next  week  they 
u'ili  be  at  daggers  draicn.  My  turn  came,  and  the 
auctioneer  did  me  the  honor  to  describe  me  as  ‘  the 
lot  of  the  evening.’  He  told  the  bidders  to  mind  what 
they  were  about,  they  might  never  again  be  able  to 
secure  a  live  baronet  at  a  moderate  price,  owing  to  the 
tightness  of  the  money  market.  Well,  sir,  I  was 
honored  with  bids  from  several  ladies ;  but  they 
were  too  timid  and  too  honest,  to  go  beyond  their 
means  :  my  less  scrupulous  sex  soared  above  these 
considerations,  and  I  was  knocked  doicn  for  seven¬ 
ty-nine  pounds  jifteen  shillings,  amidst  loud  ap¬ 
plause  at  the  spirited  result.  My  purchaser  is  a 
shopkeeper  mud  after  gardening.  Dr.  Sitaby  has 
given  him  a  plot  to  cultivate,  and  he  whispered 
in  my  ear,  ‘  The  reason  I  went  to  a  fancy  price 
was,  I  can  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  with  you. 
You  ’ll  make  a  very  good  statee  stuck  up  among  my 
flowers  ;  and  you  can  hallo,  and  keep  those  plaguy 
sparrows  ofl'.’  " 

“  Oh !  what  creatures  for  my  darling  to  live 
amongst  I  ”  cried  Lady  Bassett,  piteously. 

Mr.  Rolfe  stared,  and  said,  “  What,  then, 
you  are  like  all  your  sex, — no  sense  of 
humor  ?  ” 

Humor !  when  my  husband  is  in  misery 
and  degradation  1  ” 

“  And  don’t  you  see  that  the  brave  writer 
of  these  letters  is  steeled  against  misery, 
and  above  degradation  ?  Such  men  are  not 
the  mere  sport  of  circumstances.  Your  hus¬ 
band  carries  a  soul  not  to  be  quelled  by 
three  months  in  a  well-ordered  madhouse. 
But  I  will  read  no  more,  since  what  gives 
me  satisfaction  gives  you  pain  ” 

*■  0  yes,  yes  I  Don’t  let  me  lose  a  word 
my  husband  has  ever  uttered.” 

“  Well,  I  ’ll  go  on;  but  I ’m  horribly  dis¬ 
couraged.” 

“I’m  so  sorry  for  that,  sir.  Please  for¬ 
give  me.” 

Mr.  Bolfe  read  the  letter  next  in  date. 

“  We  are  honored  with  one  relic  of  antiquity,  a 
Pythagorean.  He  has  obliged  me  with  his  biog¬ 
raphy  :  he.  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘  engendered 
by  the  sun  shining  on  a  dunghill  at  his  father’s 
door,’  and  began  his  career  as  a  flea  ;  but  his  iden¬ 
tity  vns,  somehow,  shifted  to  a  hoy  of  nine  years 
old:  he  has  had  a  long  Sfiell  of  humanity,  and 
awaits  the  great  change  — which  is  to  turn  him  to  a 
bee.  It  will  not  flnd  him  unprepared ;  he  has  long 
practised  humming,  in  antici/iation.  .1  faithful 
friend,  called  Vaffyn,  used  to  visit  him  every  week. 
Caffyn  died  la.st  year,  and  the  jioor  Pythagorean 
was  verif  lonely  and  sad :  but,  two  months  ai/o,  he 
detected  his  friend  in  the  butcher’s  horse,  and  is 
more  than  consoled,  for  he  says,  ‘  Caffyn  comes  six 
times  a  week  now,  instead  if  once.’  " 

“  Poor  soul  1  ”  said  Lady  Bassett.  “  What 
a  strange  world  for  him  to  be  living  in ;  it 
seems  like  a  dream.” 

“  There  is  something  stranger  coming  in 
this  last  letter.” 


“  The  gang  are  seven  in  number,  hut  Williams 
has  only  seen  the  four  highest;  Bill,  the  King,  a 
master  of  the  ait  of  magnetic  impregnation; 
Jack  the  bchoolmastek,  the  shorthand  writer 
of  the  gang;  Sir  Archy,  Chief  Liar  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  and  the  glove-woman,  so  called flnim 
her  always  u'earing  cotton  mittens.  This  personage 
has  never  been  known  to  speak  to  any  one. 

“  The  materiids  used  in  the  air-loom  by  these 
PNEUMATIC  ADEPTS  are  inflnite ;  but  principally 
effluvia  of  certain  metals,  poisons,  SOPO¬ 
RIFIC  SCENTS,  etc. 

“  The  principal  effects  are,  — 

1st.  Event-working.  —  This  is  done  by  mag¬ 
netic  MANIPULATION  qf  Kings, Emperors,  Prime 
Ministers,  and  others ;  so  that,  while  the  world  is 
fearing  and  admiring  them,  they  are,  in  reality, 
mere  puppets  played  by  the  workers  of  the  air-loom. 

“id.  Cutting  Soul  from  Sense. —  This 
is  done  by  diffusing  the  magnetic  warp 

FROM  THE  ROOT  OF  THE  NOSE  UNDER  THE 
BASK  OF  THE  SKULL,  TILL  IT  FORMS  A  VEIL  ; 
SO  THAT  THE  SENTIMENTS  OF  THE  HEART  CAN 
HAVE  NO  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  OPERA¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  INTELLECT. 

“3d.  Kiting. — As  boys  raise  a  kite  in  the 
air,  so  the  air-loom  can  lift  an  idea  into  the  brain, 
where  it  floats  and  undulates  for  hours  together. 
The  victim  cannot  get  rid  o  f  an  idea  so  insinuated. 

“  4th.  Lobster-cracking. — An  external  pres¬ 
sure  qf  the  magnetic  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
person  assailed.  Williams  has  been  so  operated  on, 
and  says  he  felt  as  if  he  was  grasped  by  an  enor¬ 
mous  flair  qf  nutcrackers  with  teeth,  and  mbjected 
to  a  piercing  pressure,  which  he  still  remembers 
with  horror.  Death  sometimes  results  from  Lob¬ 
ster-cracking. 

“  5th.  Lengthening  the  Brain. — As  the 

CYLINDRICAL  MIRROR  LENGTHENS  THE  COUN¬ 
TENANCE,  SO  these  assailants  flnd  means  to  ELON- 
gate  the  brain.  This  distorts  the  ideas,  and  sub¬ 
jects  the  most  serious  are  made  silly  and  ridiculous. 

“  6th.  Thought-making.  —  While  one  of  these 
villains  sucks  at  the  brain  qf  the  assailed,  and  ex¬ 
tracts  his  existing  sentiments,  another  will  press 
into  the  vaaiiim  ideas  very  different  from  his  real 
thoughts.  Thus  his  mind  is  piysically  enslaved.’’ 

Then  Su:  Charles  goes  on  to  say :  — 

“  Poor  Mr.  Williams  seems  to  me  an  inventor 
wasted.  I  thought  I  would  try  and  reason  him  out 
qf  his  delusion.  I  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  this 
gang,  and  their  machine. 

“  He  said  yes,  they  operated  on  him  this  morning. 
*  Then  show  them  me,’  said  I.  ‘  Young  man,’  said 
he  satirically,  ‘  do  you  think  these  assassins,  and 
their  diabolical  machine,  would  be  allowed  to  go  on, 
if  they  could  be  laid  hands  on  so  easily  1  The  gang 
are  fertile  in  disguise :  the  machine  operates  at  con¬ 
siderable  distances.’ 

“  To  drive  him  into  a  comer,  I  said,  ‘  Will  you 
give  me  a  drawing  qf  it  f  ’  He  seemed  to  hesitate, 
so  I  said,  ‘  If  you  cannot  draw  it,  you  never  saw  it, 
and  never  will.’  He  assented  to  that,  and  I  was 
vain  enough  to  think  I  had  staggered  him  ;  but 
yesterday  he  produced  the  enclosed  sketch  and  ex¬ 


planation.  A  fter  this  I  sadly  fear  he  is  incur¬ 
able. 

“  There  are  three  sane  ixitieiits  in  this  asylum, 
besides  myself.  I  will  tell  you  their  stories  ivhen 
you  come  here,  which  I  hofie  will  be  soon  ;  for  the 
time  agreed  on  draws  near,  and  my  patience  and 
sdfcontrol  are.  sorely  tried,  as  day  afler  day  rolls 
by,  and  sees  me  still  in  a  madhouse.’’ 

“  There,  Lady  Bassett,”  said  Mr.  Rolfe  : 
“  and  now  for  my  motive  in  reading  these 
letters.  Sir  Charles  may  still  have  a 
crotchet,  an  inordinate  desire  tor  an  heir : 
but,  even  if  he  has,  the  writer  of  these 
letters  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  jury ; 
and  therefore  1  am  now  ready  to  act.  I 
propose  to  go  down  to  the  asylum  to-morrow, 
and  get  him  out  as  quickly  as  I  can.” 

Lady  Bassett  uttered  an  ejaculation  of 
ioy.  Then  she  turned  suddenly  pale,  and 
ner  countenance  fell.  She  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Rolfe  was  surprised  at  this,  since,  at 
their  last  meeting,  she  was  writhing  at  her 
inaction.  He  K'^an  to  puzzle  himself. 
She  watched  him  Keenly.  He  thought  to 
himself,  “  Perhaps  she  dreads  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  meeting  —  for  herself.” 

At  last  Lady  Bassett  asked  him  how 
long  it  would  tahe  to  liberate  Sir  Charles. 

“  Not  ^uite  a  week,  if  Richard  Bassett  is 
well  advised.  If  he  fights  desperately,  it 
may  take  a  fortnight.  In  any  case,  I  don’t 
leave  the  work  an  hour  till  it  is  done.  I 
can  delay,  and  I  can  fight :  but  I  never  mix 
the  two.  Come,  Lady  Bassett,  there  is 
something  on  your  mind  you  don’t  like  to 
say.  Well,  wnat  does  it  matter?  I  will 
pack  my  bag,  and  write  to  Dr.  Suaby  that 
he  may  expect  me  soon ;  but  I  will  wait  till 
I  get  a  line  from  you  to  go  ahead.  Then 
I  ’ll  go  down  that  instant,  and  do  the  work.” 

This  proposal  was  clearly  agreeable  to 
Lady  Bassett,  arid  she  thanked  him. 

“You  need  not  waste  words  over  it,” 
said  he.  “  Write  one  word,  ‘  act  ’  I  That 
will  be  the  shortest  letter  you  ever  wrote.” 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  is  not  worth 
recording. 

Mr.  Rolfe  instructed  a  young  solicitor 
minutely,  packed  his  bag,  and  waited. 

But  day  after  day  went  by,  and  the  order 
never  came  to  act. 

Mr.  Rolfe  was  surprised  at  this,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  ask  himself  whether  he  could  have 
been  deceived  in  this  lady’s  affection  for 
her  husband.  But  he  rejected  that.  'Then 
he  asked  himself  whether  it  might  have 
cooled.  He  had  known  a  very  short  incar¬ 
ceration  produce  that  fatal  effect.  Both 
husband  and  wife  interested  him,  and  he 
began  to  get  irritated  at  the  delay. 


\/  C  Y/H 

V  G  Lf 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  AIR-LOOM. 


“  7  have,  at  last,  found  one  madman  allied  to 
Genius.  It  has  taken  me  a  fortnight  to  master  his 
delusion,  and  to  write  down  the  vocabulary  he  has 
invented  to  describe  the  strange  monster  of  his  imag¬ 
ination.  All  the  words  I  write  in  small  capitals 
are  his  own. 

“  Mr.  Williams  says  that  a  machine  has  been 
constructed  for  malignant  purposes,  which  machine 
is  an  AIR-LOOM.  It  rivals  the  human  machine  in 
this,  that  it  can  operate  either  on  mind  or  matter  ; 
it  was  invented,  and  is  worked,  by  a  gang  of  vil¬ 
lains  siifierlatirely  skilful  in  pneumatic  chem¬ 
istry,  PHYSIOLOGY,  NERVOUS  INFLUENCE, 
SYMPATHY,  and  the  higher  metaphysic,  men 
far  beyond  the  immature  science  qf  the  present  era, 
which,  indeed,  is  a  favorite  subject  qf  their  ridi¬ 
cule. 


а,  a.  —  Top  of  the  spparatufi,  called  by  the  awaiwina  “Air-Loom  Machine,”  being  as  a  large  table. 

б,  b.  —  The  metals  which  the  workers  grasp  to  deaden  the  sympathy. 

c.  —  The  place  where  the  pncumaticians  sit  to  work  the  loom. 

d.  —  Something  like  piano-forte  keys,  which  open  the  tube-valTcs  within  the  air-loom,  to  spread  or  feed  the  warp  of 

magnetic  fluid. 

e. e.  —  Levers,  by  the  management  of  which  the  assailed  Is  wrenched,  stagnated,  and  lobstcr-crackcd,  tee, 

G.  —  Seemingly  drawers,  &c.  Probably  they  contain  crude  materials. 

H.  —  The  cluster  of  upright  open  tub^  or  cylinders,  and  by  the  assassins  termed  their  musical  glasses,  which  I 

perceived  when  they  were  endeavoring  to  burst  my  person  by  exploding  the  interior  of  the  coating  of  my 
trunk . 

I.  —  .^paratus  standing  on  air-loom ;  use  unknown  to  me. 

O.  —  The  barrels  for  supplying  the  “  famous  goose-neck  retorts  ”  with  distilled  gases,  as  well  poisoned  as  magnetic. 
S.  —  The  warp  of  magnetic  fluid,  reaching  between  the  person  impregnated  witii  such  fluid  and  the  air-loom  mag¬ 
nets  by  which  it  is  prepar^ ;  which  being  a  multiplicity  of  fine  wires  of  fluids  form  the  8ym]inthetic  streams 
of  attraction,  repulsion,  tec.,  os  putting  the  different  poles  of  the  common  magnet  to  objects  operates,  and  by 
which  sympathetic  warps  the  assailed  object  is  affected  at  pleasure ;  as  by  opening  a  vitriolic  gas  valve  he 
Ijccomes  tortured  by  the  fluid  within  him,  becoming  agitated  with  the  corrosion  through  all  his  frame :  and 
so  on  in  all  their  various  modes  of  attacking  the  human  body  and  mind  1  never  saw  this  war]),  but  the 
assassins  admit  that  when  heated  it  l>ecomes  luminous  and  visible  to  them  for  some  yards  from  the  loom,  as  a 
weakish  rainbow. 

X.  —  The  assailed  person,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  feet. 

V.  —  One  of  the  gang  working  the  air-loom,  and  in  the  act  of  lobster-cncking  the  person  represented  by  the  figure  X. 


Sir  Charles’s  letters  made  him  think  they 
had  already  wasted  time. 

At  last  a  letter  came  from  Gloucester 
Place. 

“  Will  my  kind  friend  now  ACT  1 
“  Gratefully, 

“Bella  Bassett.” 

Mr.  Rolfe,  upon  this,  cast  his  discontent 
to  the  winds,  and  started  for  Bellevue 
House. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  surgeon 
called  Boddington  was  drinking  tea  with 
his  wife,  and  they  were  talking  rather  dis¬ 
consolately  ;  for  he  had  left  a  fair  business 
in  the  country,  and,  though  a  gentleman  of 
undoubted  skill,  was  making  his  way  very 
slowly  in  London. 

'The  conversation  was  agreeably  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door. 

A  woman  bad  come  to  say  that  he  was 
wanted  that  moment  for  a  lady  of  title  in 
Gloucester  Place,  hard  by. 

“I  will  come,”  said  he,  with  admirably 
affected  indifference;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
woman  was  out  of  sight,  husband  and  wife 
embraced  each  other. 

“Pray  God  it  may  all  go  well,  for  your 
sake  and  hers,  poor  lady.” 

Mr.  Boddington  hurried  to  the  number  in 
Gloucester  Place.  The  door  was  opened 
by  the  charwoman. 

He  asked  her  with  some  doubt,  if  that 
was  the  house. 

The  woman  said  yes,  and  she  believed  it 
was  a  surprise.  Tlie  lady  was  from  the 
country,  and  was  looking  out  for  some  ser¬ 
vants. 

This  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  an  in¬ 
telligent  maid,  who  asked,  over  the  balus¬ 
ters,  if  that  was  the  medical  man ;  and,  on 
the  woman’s  saying  it  was,  begged  him  to 
step  up  stairs  at  once. 

He  found  his  patient  attended  only  by 
her  maid,  but  she  was  all  discretion  and  in¬ 
telligence.  She  said  he  had  only  to  direct 
her,  she  would  do  anything  lor  her  dear 
mistress. 

Mr.  Boddington  said  a  single  zealous  and 
intelligent  woman,  who  could  obey  orders, 
was  as  good  as  a  number,  or  lietter. 

He  then  went  gently  to  the  bedside,  and 
his  experience  tmd  him  at  once  that  the 
patient  was  in  labor. 

He  told  the  attendant  so,  and  gave  her 
his  directions. 


A  YANKKE  DAIRY  IN  JAPAN. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin  writes  from  Japan  ;  One  of 
the  interesting  features  in  Yokohama  is  the 
dairy  of  an  American  firm,  who  supplies  most 
of  the  foreign  residents  with  milk,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  makes  a  few  pounds  of  butter.  The 
dairy  occupies  a  space  of  about  seventy-five 
by  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  with  a 
yard  in  the  centre  and  tiled  buildings  on  two 
sides,  which  contains  some  thirty  cows. 
The  entire  front  of  the  buildings  consists  of 
sliding  panels,  which  are  removed  in  the 
daytime,  and  the  stock  in  detailment  are  let 
out  in  the  sunshine  in  the  yard.  The  stalls 
have  passage-ways  running  in  the  front  and 
in  the  rear,  thus  admitting  of  examining  and 
feeding  the  animals  without  disturbance,  and 
also  keeping  them  clean.  The  feed  consists 
of  native  wheat  grass  (equal  to  middlings), 
boiled  potatoes  and  Japanese  hay,  the  latter 
in  summer  being  replaced  by  fresh  grass  cut 
on  the  adjoining  hills  and  valleys  by  women. 
The  cows  are  all  American  or  English  stock, 
the  mo.st  having  been  imported  from  San 
Francisco.  The  Japanese  take  great  inter¬ 
est  in  dairying,  and  often  vi.“it  the  premises 
to  examine  and  take  notes  with  view  of  imi¬ 
tating  the  establishment  in  the  interior,  where 
they  have  quite  a  quantity  of  foreign  cattle  to 
breed  in  ^ace  of  the  native  stock,  which  is 
very  inferior.  The  Japanese  cattle  are  very 
diminutive,  averaging  from  four  hundred  to 
five  hundred  pounds’  live  weight,  the  cows 
giving  DO  milk  for  daily  purpose,  and  the 
bulls  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  pack 
animals. 


The  round  figures  of  the  railroad  interest 
are  easily  learned  and  remembered.  The 
whole  length  of  all  the  railways  in  the  world 
is  120,000  miles.  The  cost  of  the  same  was, 
in  round  numbers,  ten  billions  of  dollars. 
Those  of  Great  Britain  are  the  most  costly, 
and  those  of  the  United  States  the  least  so. 
The  railway  system  of  the  world  is  supposed 
to  give  employment  to  over  one  million 
persons.  _ 

There  are  about  15,879  Baptist  church¬ 
es  in  the  world,  with  1,382,024  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Baptists  have  2,568  churches  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  iritb  288,675 
members, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“kiss  me.” 

The  engraving  on  our  first  page  represents  a 
scene  from  a  fairy  comedy  entitl^  “  Crea¬ 
tures  of  Impulse,”  now  acting  at  the  Royal 
Court  Theatre,  London.  The  piece  is  drama¬ 
tized  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  from  a  charming 
little  story  which  he  contributed  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  number  of  The  Graphic.  For  those  who 
have  not  read  the  story  a  few  words  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  picture  may  be  advisable.  A 
strange  old  lady  is  staying  in  an  inn,  and  as  she 
neither  eats,  drinks,  nor  pays,  the  landlady  is 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  her.  Various  friends  of 
the  landlady  undertake  in  turn  to  get  her  out  of 
the  house.  First,  Peter,  a  cowardly  young  far¬ 
mer,  shakes  his  fist  in  the  strange  old  lady’s  face, 
and  threatens  her.  “  Very  well,  Peter,”  says  the 
strange  old  lady,  who  is  really  a  powerful  fairy ; 
“  I  sentence  you  to  go  on  squaring  up  at  every¬ 
body  you  meet.”  Away  goes  Peter  blubbering, 
and  anon  doubling  his  fists  convulsively,  and 
crying,  “  Come  on '  ”  Boomblehardt,  a  miser, 
who  tries  to  bribe  the  fairy  to  quit  the  inn,  is 
punished  by  being  compell^  to  offer  everybody 
a  guinea  out  of  his  bag.  Sergeant  Kloogue,  a 
doughty  warrior,  next  tries  his  powers,  and  is 
rewarded  by  being  forced  to  duck  and  dodge 
obsequiously  to  everybody.  Lastly,  Pipette,  a 
very  bashful  girl,  having  tried  to  overcome  tlie 
old  lady  by  blandishments  and  caresses,  is  im¬ 
pelled  to  ask  every  man  to  kiss  her.  Great 
amusement  is  of  course  created  when  all  the 
characters  meet  who  arc  under  the  spell.  The 
timid  Peter  is  perpetually  provoking  quarrels  ; 
the  miserly  Boomblehardt  is  in  agonies  at  his 
enforced  generosity ;  the  bravo  Sergeant  goes 
about  bowing  and  apologizing,  and  is  compelled 
to  exclaim,  when  the  fair  Pipette  insists  (os  in 
our  picture)  on  his  kissing  her,  “Don't  do  that 
again.”  Perhaps  the  worst  punishment  is  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  landlady,  who  is  compelled  to 
turn  away  her  customers.  At  last  the  fairy 
relents,  and  removes  the  spell. 


“the  DERllT.” 

The  English  papers  have  informed  us  that  the 
English  people  arc  losing  interest  in  the  great 
race  of  the  year,  —  that  the  time-honored  con¬ 
test  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  national  affair ; 
but  from  all  we  can  observe,  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  crowd  at  Epsom  this  year 
was  unprecedentedly  large,  the  excitement  and 
the  betting  were  unusually  high,  and  a  hundred 
writers  and  artists  have  sharpened  their  pens  and 
pencils  with  the  same  eagerness  as  ever  to  re¬ 
cord  the  glories  of  “  the  Derby.”  We  give 
space  in  our  present  number  to'  a  fine  double¬ 
page  engraving,  illustrating  what  must  still  be 
deemed  an  important  event.  Our  picture  rep¬ 
resents  the  scene  as  the  racers  dash  down  to 
Tottenham  Corner.  “  Here  they  come  !  ”  bursts 
from  the  mighty  crowd.  Yes,  here  they  come, 
and  quickly  too  ;  make  haste  with  your  glasses, 
for  this  sight  can  be  seen  during  one  minute 
only  out  of  the  half-million  minutes  which  make 
up  the  year.  All  along  the  line  of  densely 
packed  people  who  skirt  the  course,  and  over 
the  string  of  carriages  behind  them,  there  is 
passing  a  fever-gust  of  excitement. 

The  young  man,  gorgeous  in  dust  coat  and 
blue  veil,  who  has  brought  his  sweetheart  out 
for  a  holiday,  has  bad  some  trouble  in  guard¬ 
ing  her  against  the  crush  of  that  vast  crowd, 
but  he  forgets  her  as  he  shouts  with  the  rest 
“  Here  they  come  !  ”  Near  him  a  constable,  in 
an  attitude  of  repose,  is  neglecting  his  official 
duties  in  the  turmoil  of  the  struggle  that  is 
just  begun.  Even  the  typical  cockney,  already 
half-muddled,  with  doll  in  hat  and  pipe  in  hand, 
wakes  up  to  see  the  horses  come  streaming  up 
the  straight.  It  is  true  that  the  coachman  on  the 
right  of  the  line  has  had  his  attention  distracted 
by  the  burly  rough  in  the  fur  cap,  who  is  gen¬ 
erously  proposing  to  punch  his  head,  but  the 
cry  of  “  Here  they  come  I  ”  will  turn  their  as 
yet  unblackened  eyes  to  the  horses  now  nearing 
the  distance.  The  little  girl  on  stilts  is  bending 
forward  eager  for  a  good  view ;  and  all  over  the 
carriages  the  men  with  their  field-glasses  are  tell¬ 
ing  the  ladies  that  “  yellow  is  whipping,”  “  green 
is  done  with,”  “  the  Baron  wins,”  “  No,  he  don’t, 
Albert  Victor  walks  in.”  “  Albert  Victor  don’t 
win  for  a  monkey,”  shouts  a  member  of  the 
Ring,  and  then  amid  one  universal  roar  of  ex¬ 
citement  the  horses  rush  by,  the  winning-post  is 
passed,  and  another  .Derby  victor  is  added  to 
the  time-honored  roll  of  equine  celebrities. 


THE  BUCK  JUMPER. 

The  sketch  on  page  588  illustrates  a  most 
vicious  habit  possesseil  by  Australian  horses, 
known  as  “  buck  jumping.”  This  trick  in  its 
aggravated  form  is  peculiar  to  colts  bred  in 
Australia,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  expeditious 
way  that  could  be  devised  for  emptying  a  saddle. 
An  expert  “  buck  jumper  ”  usually  begins  when 
his  rider  is  in  some  degree  off  his  guard,  and  has 
not  got  him  tight  in  hand ;  then,  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  flings  down  his  headj  between 
his  forelegs,  sets  up  or  “  arches  ”  his  back,  and, 
concentrating  all  his  muscular  force,  gives  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  short  quick  plunges,  all  his  legs  being 
at  times  off  the  ground  together.  While  thus 
“  bucking,”  he  usually  describes  a  circle,  squeak¬ 
ing  and  snorting  the  whole  time  in  a  most  excited 
manner,  and  frequently  continuing  his  jumps, 
after  throwing  his  rider,  until  the  girths  also 
give  away,  and  the  saddle  follows  its  owner. 
Not  many  horsemen  can  “  sit  a  buck  jumper  ” ; 
a  practise  few,  by  keeping  the  horse’s  head  well 


up,  and  taking  a  vice-like  grasp  of  the  saddle 
with  their  knees,  cun  manage  to  sit  it  out,  if  not 
taken  unawares ;  but  no  man  can  escape  a  fall  if 
the  horse  once  fairly  gets  his  head  down.  He 
then  has  it  all  his  own  way,  and  the  longer  the 
rider  keeps  on,  the  greater  will  be  the  impetus 
with  which  he  finally  meets  the  ground.  This 
habit,  though  common,  is  by  no  means  univer¬ 
sal  ;  many  colts  that  show  it  when  first  handled 
are  entirely  cured  when  put  to  regular  work  ; 
but  an  aged  horse  who  is  a  confirmed  “  buck 
jumper”  is  never  to  be  depended  on.  The  triek 
is  no  doubt  chiefly  produced  by  the  hasty,  ineffi¬ 
cient  mode  of  breaking  horses  pursued  in  most 
parts  of  Australia. 


SPRING. —ENGRAVED  FROM  A  PAINTING  IN 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  LONDON. 

Spring-time  has  always  been  considered  the 
season  of  love,  but  whether  the  ehurch  registers 
show  more  marriage  entries  during  the  spring 
months  than  at  other  times  we  cannot  say. 
The  tradition,  however,  is  an  old  one ;  it  finds 
confirmation  in  our  own  hearts ;  and  the  Lau¬ 
reate,  in  the  verses  which  Mr.  Heilbuth  has  tak¬ 
en  for  his  motto,  tells  us  that  then  “  a  young 
man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.” 
The  cavalier  and  his  lady  have  strayed  from 
the  rest  of  the  company  during  the  intervals  of 
repose  when  the  day’s  stories  have  been  told. 
They  have  found  out  a  quiet  nook,  grown  round 
about  with  delicate  green  leaves  and  bedizened 
with  flowers,  and  there  he  is  telling  her  a  tale  not 
“  out  of  his  own  head,”  but  out  of  his  heart,  and 
she  thinks  it  is  the  very  best  tale  she  has  heard 
yet,  although  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills  and  as  mo¬ 
notonous  as  the  murmur  of  running  waters. 


THE  COLUMN  IN  THE  PLACE  VENDOME. 

We  present  on-page  596  an  admirable  picture 
of  the  famous  column  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
upon  which  the  Vandals  of  the  Commune 
wreaked  their  rage.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  iconoclast  has  visited  the  Place  Ven- 
dumc.  On  the  site  of  the  column  there  former¬ 
ly  stood  a  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  on  horseback, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  fanatics  of  1792. 
Some  fourteen  years  later  Napoleon  determined 
to  consecrate  the  spot  to  the  memory  of  the 
campaign  which  terminated  in  the  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  of  Austerlitz.  Trajan’s  Pillar  at  Rome  was 
selected  as  a  model ;  the  pedestal  and  shaft,  in 
all  132  feet  high,  were  made  of  stone,  while  the 
pillar  from  pedestal  to  lantern  was  coated  with 
425  bronze  plaqeus,  moulded  in  bas-relief,  and 
forming  a  complete  pictorial  history  of  the 
campaign  of  1805.  The  designs  of  these  cast¬ 
ings  originally  depicted  the  defeat  of  Russia  as 
well  as  of  Austria,  but  Napoleon  ordered  those 
relating  to  the  former  Power  to  be  erased,  as  he 
was  meditating  an  alliance  with  the  Czar. 
Launay,  who  had  charge  of  the  work,  was 
forced  to  obey,  but  not  liking  to  lose  his  labor 
altogether,  he  moulded  some  of  the  Russian 
drawings  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  bas-reliefs, 
so  that  probably  they  will  now  be  exposed  to 
view.  The  bronze  of  the  castings  wrs  made 
from  1,200  cannon  captured  at  Ulm  and  Vi¬ 
enna. 

Napoleon  intended  to  crown  the  column  with 
a  statue  of  Charlemagne,  but  his  flatterers  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  substitute  one  of  himself.  This 
was  taken  down  by  the  Bourbons,  and  replaced 
by  the  white  flag,  which  floated  there  for  many 
years.  Louis  Philippe  rather  unwisely  rekindled 
Bonapartist  enthusiasm  by  causing  a  new  statne 
of  Napoleon  in  his  favorite  character  of  “  the 
Little  Corporal  ”  to  be  erected  on  the  column  ; 
and  this  statue  was  again  replaced  under  the 
late  Imperial  Government  by  a  copy  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  figure  in  a  Roman  toga. 

This  famous  column,  which  has  for  a  long 
time  been  threatened,  fell  at  ten  minutes  to  six 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th  May.  A  piece  bad 
been  sawn  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  pillar,  while 
the  overthrow  was  accomplished  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  blocks  and  pulleys.  Suddealy  there 
arose  the  cry,  “  It  falls  I  ”  and  slowly  the  huge 
column  bowed  toward  the  Rue  de  la  Pai.x.  As 
it  fell  it  broke  into  several  pieces  in  the  air,  fall¬ 
ing  in  about  four  portions  on  the  bed  of  sand 
and  dung.  The  crowd  instantly  dashed  forward 
to  pick  up  relics,  crying  “  Vive  la  Commune  1  ” 
Bands  of  music  played  during  the  ceremony, 
and  the  Commune  and  their  Staff,  amounting 
to  about  200,  were  present  on  horseback.  Di¬ 
rectly  after  the  fall  Colonel  Mayer  mounted  the 
empty  pedestal  and  waved  the  red  flag  franti¬ 
cally.  Another  member  of  the  Commune  made 
a  speech,  abusing  Napoleon,  whose  statue  lay  at 
his  feet. 


CROSSING  THE  STREET. 

Some  six  months  ago  a  sort  of  wailing  protest 
was  raised  against  the  threatened  bombardment 
of  Paris  by  the  German  armies ;  learned  bodies 
sent  expostulations  to  their  learned  brethren 
across  the  Rhine,  declaring  that  the  thing  should 
not  and  must  not  be;  the  paradise  of  good 
Americans,  the  capital  of  Europe,  the  Mecca  of 
pleasure-seekers,  with  its  palaces  and  picture- 
galleries,  its  columns  and  arches,  and  delightful, 
never-to-be-forgotten  boulevards  was  not  as 
other  cities,  and  the  thought  that  it  should  be 
profaned  by  shells  and  feel  the  stress  of  that 
war  which  it  had  welcomed  so  heartily,  caused 
a  thrill  of  sentimental  pity  and  horror  which 
was  expressed  in  the  denunciation  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  as  a  “  barbarian.”  That  feeling  was 
no  doubt  perfectly  honest, —  sentimental  feelings 
generally  are ;  but  what  has  become  of  it  now  ? 
Who  was  there  to  cry  “  barbarian  ”  while  M, 
Thiers  won  his  victory  over  the  Commune  by 


pounding  Paris  with  shells  7  The  general  feel¬ 
ing  seemed  to  be  that  he  had  done  his  pounding 
too  gently  and  shown  a  humane  hesitation  in 
bringing  things  to  a  crisis,  which  was  akin  to 
weakness.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  this 
view  of  the  case,  but  all  we  plead  for  is  a  little 
consistency,  and  if  M.  Thiers  was  justified  in 
raining  shot  and  shell  upon  the  devoted  city  so 
surely  was  the  King  of  Prussia. 

That  first  or  German  bombardment  was  but  a 
trifling  matter  compared  to  the  second  storm  of 
fire,  but  it  was  a  novelty  ;  people’s  nerves  were 
not  used  to  the  screaming  and  crashing  of  shells, 
and  the  terror  of  the  first  was  very  likely  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  second  bombardment.  It  will 
have  been  remarked  from  various  sketches  we 
have  lately  given  that  the  Parisians  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  their  hostile  visitors  that  they 
would  even  take  peeps  at  them  through  tele¬ 
scopes  and  dodge  them  round  comers.  Here  is 
another  sketch,  on  page  597,  showing  what  a 
nice  matter  of  calculation  it  had  become  to  get 
across  the  way.  The  dangers  of  our  own  streets 
are  not  small,  but  when  carts  and  horse-cars  are 
replaced  by  bursting  shells  it  must  be  very  nervous 
work.  The  sudden  screech  which  we  read  of 
must  have  turned  many  a  venturesome  wayfar¬ 
er  back  just  as  he  had  stepped  into  the  rosid  to 
make  his  rush  across.  As  he  shrinks  behind 
the  protecting  comer  the  noise  comes  nearer 
and  nearer,  there  is  a  crash,  a  bang,  and  a 
large  hole  is  scooped  out  of  the  roadway.  “  Now 
run !”  says  some  one,  and  he  runs,  crosses  be¬ 
tween  the  shells  as  wo  see  men  thread  their  way 
among  a  ruck  of  carts  and  omnibuses. 


SOME  MORE  GERMAN  CARICATURES. 

On  page  600  the  reader  will  find  two  more  Ger¬ 
man  caricatures.  Last  week  we  represented  a 
Teutonic  savant  contending  with  the  miseries  of 
a  quill  pen ;  our  present  illustrations  are  of  the 
same  nature,  and  set  forth  respectively  the  as¬ 
pect  of  a  philosopher  and  a  physician,  while 
each  is  pursuing  his  own  particular  bobby.  Let 
us  take  the  philosopher  first.  It  is  evident  that 
he  is  studjring  some  work  of  unusual  importance. 
Look  at  his  anxious  eyes,  his  right  hand  clasped 
over  his  mouth,  his  left  tightly  clenched.  What 
work  is  he  studying  1  Is  it  some  abstrase  theo¬ 
logical  treatise?  some  key  to  the  mysteries  of 
alchemy  ?  or  the  receipt  of  the  elixu:  of  life  ? 
So  studied  Faust  of  old,  and  so  learned  he  to 
conjure  up  Mephistopheles,  —  that  demon  who 
so  craftily  led  the  worthy  Doctor  to  perdition. 

With  what  truth  is  the  bookworm  represented 
here,  and  yet  the  artist  has  imbued  the  sketch 
with  a  humor  which  is  irresistibly  comic.  The 
eye-shade,  the  cast  of  the  features,  the  position 
of  the  pen,  and  even  the  disposition  of  the  books 
behind  and  the  ponderous  volume  before  him, 
are  all  set  forth  with  a  careful  regard  to  detail 
and  an  inimitable  eye  to  humor.  'There  is  noth¬ 
ing  out  of  the  way,  —  it  is  only  an  old  man 
reading  a  book,  and  yet  the  effect  is  as  ludicrous 
as  it  is  veracious. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  other  one  —  “  the  physi¬ 
cian.”  In  the  true  .Esculapian  pose,  with  bis 
gold-beaded  cane  to  his  chin,  he  u  critically  ex¬ 
amining  some  mysterious  pharmacic  componnd 
in  a  strange  looking  bottle.  Seemingly  he  has 
not  yet  quite  determined  whether  the  concoction 
is  satisfactory  or  no.  He  is  evidently  studying 
it  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  the  e.x- 
pression  of  bis  face  as  he  holds  it  up  to  the 
light  and  screws  up  his  eyes  preparatory  to  giv¬ 
ing  a  final  opinion  on  it,  is  most  lifelike  and 
amusing.  It  is  probably  some  chemical  experi¬ 
ment  which  an  assistant  has  been  performing, 
or  a  prescription  which  he  has  not  entirely  made 
up  to  his  master’s  satisfaction.  As  in  the  pre-' 
ceding  sketches  the  subject  is  most  simple,  but 
the  jocosely  critical  expression  on  the  learned 
doctor’s  face  is  strikingly  humorous,  and  al¬ 
though  the  sketch  is  eminently  a  caricature,  it 
is  unexaggerated  and  true  to  the  life,  —  two 
qualities  utterly  disregarded  by  the  greater  part 
of  caricaturists. 


VALUABLE  STONES  FOUND  IN  NE¬ 
VADA. 

The  Viryfma  (Nevada)  Enterprise  says :  Al¬ 
though  neither  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
nor  other  precious  stones  have  yet  been  found  in 
this  State,  many  stones  suited  to  the  uses  of  the 
lapidary,  horn  their  hardness  and  beauty,  are 
abundant  Jasper  of  every  variety  and  shade 
of  color  is  abundant  throughout  the  State ; 
cornelian  is  to  be  found  in  many  places,  and  is 
quite  abundant  at  Cornelian  Bay,  Lake  Tahoe ; 
agates  are  also  plentiful  at  Lake  Tahoe,  at  San 
Antonio,  Nye  County,  at  Aurora,  and  in  many 
other  localities.  Fine  moss  agates  are  often 
picked  up  by  prospecters  in  their  rambles 
among  the  wild  mountain  gorges  and  over  the 
stony  table-lands.  Amethysts  are  quite  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  various  mines  upon  the  Comstock ; 
those  found  in  the  mines  at  Gold  Hill  are  the 
largest  and  best.  Garnets  are  to  be  found  in 
Washoe  County,  near  Steamboat  Springs,  but 
they  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  Chalcedony  is 
to  be  found  almost  everywhere  in  the  State.  Fine 
specimens  may  be  obtained  at  American  Flat, 
and  still  finer  ones  in  the  neighborhood  of  Au¬ 
rora.  At  the  south  end  of  Carson  Valley,  on 
the  Aurora  road,  good  specimens  of  chrysolite 
may  be  found.  The  precious  (or  fire  opal  has 
never  yet  been  found  in  the  State,  though  the 
common  and  wood  opal  occur.  Petrified  wood 
is  very  abundant,  in  fact  whole  trees  may  some¬ 
times  be  seen,  and  some  specimens  are  very 
beautiful  and  make  very  handsome  cane-heads 
and  seals,  when  cut  and  polished,  In  many 


places  in  the  State  geodes  are  plentiful,  and 
nearly  all  of  these,  when  broken,  will  be  found 
to  contain  beautiful  crystals  of  various  colors. 
Besides  the  stones  mentioned  above,  there  are 
fine  quartz  crystals,  and  many  specimens  of 
quartz  containing  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  seen 
in  cabinets,  which  would  make  fine  seals  if 
properly  cut 


VENERABLE  BUT  VERY  LIVELY 
DOCTORS. 

The  oldest  practising  physician  in  America 
is  Dr.  Theopbilus  Clark,  of  Tinmouth, 
Vt  He  is  ninety-eight  years  of  age,  has  been 
practising  continuously  for  sixty-six  years,  is 
We  and  hearty,  and  has  no  thought  of  gpving 
up  business  yet  The  case  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Ricord  is  another  instance  of  great  vigor 
at  advanced  age.  In  the  terrible  sortie  from 
Paris  on  November  30,  the  most  distinguished 
services  to  the  wounded  were  rendered  by  him. 
Having  established  his  head-quarters  in  a  ruined 
hut,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  brancard* 
with  their  unhappy  freight  As  each  poor  suf¬ 
ferer  was  brought  in,  he  gently  but  rapidly 
relieved  him  of  his  clothes,  dressM  bis  wound, 
or  applied  the  splint  to  his  shattered  limb,  as 
the  cose  might  be,  placed  him  on  his  shelf,  and 
had  him  conveyed  by  ambulance  wagon  to  the 
steamers  which  were  moored  on  the  Marne, 
by  Joinville.  As  soon  as  the  boat  had  taken  in 
as  many  as  it  could  hold,  it  steamed  slowly 
dowu  stream  to  the  bridge  near  the  Bastile, 
whence  the  brancards  bore  the  patients  to  the 
hospitals  or  to  the  private  houses  which  had 
been  prepared  for  their  reception.  For  hours 
and  hours  Dr.  Ricord  continued  thus  to  ex¬ 
ert  himself;  according  to  one  eye-wimess,  he 
“  created  amazement  by  his  ubiqui^.”  He  is 
over  seventy  years  old. 


The  house  at  Urbino  where  Raffaelle  was 
bom,  and  on  one  of  the  walls  of  which  his 
father,  Giovanni  Santi,  painted  a  fresco  repre¬ 
senting  the  great  artist  as  a  child  sleeping  in 
his  mother’s  arms,  is  to  be  purchased  of  Signor 
Giuseppe  Albani,  who  offers  it  for  25,000  francs. 
The  Raffaelle  Academy  in  that  city  are  to  buy 
it;  but  not  having  money  enough  they  have 
opened  a  subscription  few  the  purpose,  inviting 
every  one  to  contribute.  It  seems  odd  to  an 
American  that  $  5,000  cannot  be  raised  at  once 
to  purchase  the  home  of  the  prince  of  painters. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


M»j  31. 

Fisascul. 

London.  — Consols,  93)i;  L*.  3.  &-20's,  1882,  903ai  do. 
1867, 92)i. 

Niw  Yoax.— Odd,  WVA\  U.  S.  6’s,  1881, 1173,'  5  5  20  s, 
1863,  lU31i  -,  do.  186*/,  Ul. 

COIOUBCLU.. 

LiTUPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middliog  npUnda,  73fd. 

Nzw  Yosx.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  173ie.i  red  win. 
ter  wheat,  S  1.66  vg!  1.70. 

Chicago.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  9 1.28  @  1.27  (No.  2). 
June  1. 

Financul. 

London.  —  Consols,  93}-,  U.  S.  5-20's,  1882,  S03^;  do. 
1867,  «23i. 

N*w  Tori  —  Gold,  1123ii  U-  8.  6's,  1881, 117 5-30’8, 
1862, 1113^-,  do.  1867,  114. 

COIIXIRCIAL. 

Livzxpool.  —  Cotton,  middUr.g  nplands,  73fd. 

Niw  York.  — Cotton,  middling  uplRnds,  173^0.;  red  win 
ter  wheat,  9 1.64  (g  1.60. 

CaiCAQO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  $  1  25  @  1.26  (No.  23- 

June  2. 

Foancul, 

London. — Ccmsols,  91%-,  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1863,  903^;  do, 
1867,  92X- 

FR.\NSfORT.  —  TJ.  8.  6-20's,  1862,  96X. 

New  York.  — Gold,  1123ii  U.  8.  8  s,  1881, 117\  5--20’s, 

1862,  lUyf  i  do.  1867,  Hi  t*'. 

CojfXRRCIAl,. 

Literpooi,.  —  (Cotton,  midd.ing  uplands,  73id. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  177fc.;  tel  win 
ter  wbesit,  9 1.64  <S  1.65. 

Chicago.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  9  1  263.^  (No.  2). 

•Tnnw  3. 

Financiai,. 

Lo-ndon.- Consols,  91%-,  V,  8.  8.20’s,  1862,  903,';  do, 
1867,  9234. 

New  York.  — Gold,  11234;  C.  8.  6’s,  1881,  1173,'  ;  5-20’s 
1862, 11134;  do.  1867, 1143^. 

ComiRciAt. 

LivERPOoi,.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  1834c.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9 1.62  1.64. 

Chicago.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  9 1.26;,'  (No.  2) . 

June  5, 

FlN.tNCIAl,. 

London.  —  Consols,  9134;  C.  8.  6-24’s,  1862,  9034;  do. 
1867,  92. 

Fr.\nkfort.  —  U.  8.  5.20's,  1862,  9634. 

NiwYork.  — Gold,  112’,;  L'.».  6’8.  1881, 1173, ;  5-20’s, 

1863,  11134  ;  do.  1867,  114 

CojCEEaciAi.. 

Liverpool.  —  (Cotton,  middling  uplands,  SS'd- 
New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  1934c.;  red  win 
ter  wheat,  9 1.62  (g  164. 

Chicago.  — Bed  winter  wheat,  91.27)4  (No.  2). 

June  6. 

Financlu.. 

London.  —  Consols,  9134;  C.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  90)4;  do. 
1867,  9234. 

FR.OIKFORT.  —  C.  8.  5-'20's,  1862,  96’,. 

New  York.  —  Gold,  1123,;  L’.  8.  6  s,  1881, 117’4  ;  5-20’s, 
1862, 113 ;  do.  1867,  114. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  —  Cott  n,  middling  uplands,  Stji'd. 

New  York.  —  Cotton  middling  uplands,  19^0,}  red  wii)t 
ter  wheat,  9 1.63. 

Chicago.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  S 137)^  (No.  2). 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 


BY  EDMUND  YATES. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Ellen  Wynne  very  soon  discovered  that 
the  altered  circumitances  of  their  life  had 
had  a  decidedly  benelicial  eflect  upon  her  uncle  at 
Gwynmthin.  The  old  gentleman  experienced, 
for  the  first  time  for  several  years,  the  happiness 
of  having  something  to  do,  and  was  ronsMjucnt- 
ly  enabled  to  shake  o(f  the  dyspepsia,  irritabil¬ 
ity,  and  annoyances  of  small  worries,  which  had 
bwn  the  bane  of  his  life  since  his  retirement 
from  business. 

It  is  the  custom,  in  that  still  primitive  part  of 
the  country,  for  the  landowners,  however  efiS- 
cient  may  be  their  stewards  and  bailiff's,  to 
superintend  their  properties  in  person  ;  and  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Womersiey  had  not  much  experi¬ 
ence  in  agricultural  matters,  yet  his  business 
habits  were  so  excellent  that  he  soon  mastered 
the  necessary  elementary  detail,  and  took  great 
delight  in  inspecting  the  progress  of  alterations 
and  improvements  which  were  being  carried  out 
on  the  estate.  Moreover,  the  combined  effects 
of  good  fortune  and  occupation  rendered  him 
infinitely  kinder  and  less  exacting  to  Ellen  than 
he  had  been  in  the  old  days.  He  was  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  Gwynmthin,  and  she  was  his  heiress ; 
and  yet,  since  taking  possession  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  he  had  more  than  once  bemoaned  his 
niece’s  rejection  of  Jack  Durston.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  her  frequent  mention  of  Frank  Scorrier’s 
name  with  less  asperity,  and  had  once  or  twice 
hinted  that  Frank  was  the  sort  of  man  who, 
backed  by  his  wife’s  money  and  position,  would 
make  a  very  creditable  appearance  in  the  county. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  such  words  as 
these  were  most  welcome  to  Ellen’s  ear.  She 
bad  at  one  time  been  afraid  that  her  altered 
prospects  in  life,  instead  of  brinmng  about  that 
good  which  she  most  desired,  her  union  with 
Frank,  might  have  bad  the  effect  of  inducing 
her  uncle  to  insist  upon  her  making  a  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  match,  and  upon  her  withdrawing 
her  promise  from  her  lover.  Property,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  softening  effect  upon  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  heart,  and  he  had  not  merely  cca^  to 
oppose  her  wishes  in  the  important  object  of  her 
life,  but  strove  to  render  that  life  more  pleasant 
to  her  in  all  matters,  and  allowing  her  to  have 
her  own  way  in  anything  which  she  had  special¬ 
ly  at  heart 

“  And  I  must  say  yon  generally  show  an  un¬ 
common  deal  of  good  sense,  my  dear,  both  in 
planning  your  arrangements,  and  carrying  them 
out.  When  I  look  at  you  gpving  your  various 
orders  in  the  morning  to  the  different  people, 
sometimes  I  cannot  help  smiling  at  your  perfect 
ease  and  composure,  as  though  you  had  been 
used  to  the  management  of  a  large  household 
all  your  life.  You  seem  to  have  the  knack  of 
selecting  the  people  around  yon,  and  to  choose 
them  specially  fitted  for  that  which  they  will 
have  to  perform.” 

“I  know  what  yon  are  thinking  of  now, 
uncle,”  said  Ellen,  with  a  smile.  "  1  saw  you, 
as  I  rode  by  this  morning,  standing  at  the  south 
lodge,  and  talking  to  its  new  occupant” 

“  To  be  sure,  my  dear !  Mrs.  What  is  her 
name  1  ” 

“  Mrs.  Bradstock.” 

“Bradstock,  of  course  1  A  nice,  qniet,  re¬ 
spectable  woman;  by  no  means  bad-looking, 
either,  of  her  style.” 

“  She  looked  wan  and  weak  enough,  poor 
thing,  at  first,”  said  Ellen ;  ”  but  she  has  de¬ 
cidedly  mended  since  she  has  been  at  the  south 
lodge,  and  a  little  care  will  soon  bring  her  right 
again.  I  have  a  special  interest  in  her  associa¬ 
tion  with  Frank  Scorrier.  I  have  been  down 
once  or  twice,  and  sat  in  her  little  garden,  and 
made  her  talk  to  me  of  their  voyage  out  in  the 
Jason.” 

“  What  a  silly  child  you  are  I  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
stock  may  talk  to  yon  of  the  ship  and  the  voy- 
.ige,  but  not  about  Frank,  I  should  imagine,  u 
I  thought  you  told  me  she  was  a  steerage  pas¬ 
senger.” 

“  O,  she  saw  a  great  deal  of  him.  Not  that 
he  came  to  her  f’lie  seldom  spoke  to  her  during 
the  voyage ;  but  there  were  several  passengers 
in  the  steerage  who  were  going  out  as  gold- 
diggers,  on  the  strength  of  tte  rumors  which 
had  just  reached  home  ;  though  Frank  used  to 
come  over  and  sit  talking  with  them  for  hours, 
asking  all  sorts  of  questions  about  their  chances 
of  finding  gold.” 

“Just  like  him!”  said  the  old  g;entleman, 
with  a  smile.  “  He  seemed  possessed,  during 
the  last  few  weeks  that  he  was  at  home,  with  an 
extraordinary  spirit  of  gambling ;  and  I  should 
not  be  the  least  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had 
tried  his  chance  in  some  wild  speculation,  and 
lost  his  little  fortune.” 

Ellen’s  heart  sank  within  her  at  the  mere  sug¬ 
gestion  of  such  a  misfortune  coming  to  her 
lover ;  but  she  was  reassured  upon  looking  up, 
and  seeing  the  smile  which  was  still  on  her  un¬ 
cle’s  face,  although  he  shook  his  bead  to  and  fro 
in  a  grave  manner. 

“  And  suppose  such  a  dreadful  misfortune  did 
fall  upon  poor  Frank  ?  ”  said  the  girl,  crying, 
nestling  to  him,  and  placing  her  hand  in  his. 

“  Well,  my  dear,’’  said  the  old  gentleman, 
“  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  think  that  even  such  a 
dire  mishap  as  that  would  net  entail  upon  you 
the  loss  of  one  whom  you  love  so  dearly,  and 
wish  to  make  your  husband.  Miss  Wynne  of 
Fencarrow  is  a  very  different  young  lady  to  the 


penniless  niece  of  the  old  banker ;  and  if  Frank 
IS  reduced  to  that  plight,  and  comes  home  prop¬ 
erly  penitent,  1  dare  say  wo  shall  receive  the 
prbdig;al  kindly,  and  be  able  to  find  something 
for  him  and  you  to  live  upon.” 

Ellen  threw  her  arms  round  her  uncle’s  neck, 
and,  in  a  broken  voice,  tried  to  express  her 
gratitude. 

Certainly  prosperity  had  worked  a  wondrous 
improvement  in  Mr.  Womersiey.  Notwith¬ 
standing  her  uncle’s  kindness  in  the  matter,  the 
idea  of  such  a  misfortune  happening  to  Frank 
sank  so  deeply  into  Ellen’s  heart,  that  she  could 
not  lightly  forget  it;  and  as  Mr.  Womersiey 
retired  immediately  for  his  afternoon  nap,  and 
there  was  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  but  Mrs. 
Bradstock  who  bad  ever  seen  Frank  Scorrier,  or 
could  possibly  have  anything  to  say  about  him, 
Ellen  Dent  her  steps  to  the  south  lodge,  with  the 
intention  of  interrogating  its  inmate  for  the 
hundredth  time  as  to  all  that  had  passed  on 
board  the  Jason. 

As  she  approached,  she  saw  Mrs.  Bradstock 
standing  in  the  pretty  ivy-covered  porch,  and 
talking  to  a  tall,  strapping  young  man,  who  was 
leaning  on  the  handle  of  a  rake,  and  looking 
down  into  her  face  with  great  interest  and 
attention.  The  conversation  must  have  been 
an  animated  one,  for  there  was  a  fiush  on  Mrs. 
Bradstoek’s  usually  pale  face,  which  made  her 
look  quite  pretty ;  and  as  her  companion  an¬ 
swered  her,  she  smiled,  and  shook  her  head  at 
him  with  something  like  an  approach  to  rustic 
coquetry. 

At  the  sound  of  Ellen’s  footsteps  the  young 
man  turned,  and,  seeing  who  it  was,  touched 
his  hat,  and  made  off  at  once ;  and  the  flush 
deepened  on  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  cheeks,  which 
were  all  of  a  glow  when  Ellen  joined  her. 

“  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Bradstock.  I  have  not 
disturbed  you,  I  hope,”  she  said.  “  You  don’t 
see  many  people  to  chat  with.  It  must  be  a 
change  to  near  the  village  news.” 

“  'les,  miss,”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock,  the  color 
still  lingering  in  her  cheek ;  “  though  that  was 
not  one  of  the  village  people,  —  that  was  Mark 
Wakefield,  the  second  gardener.” 

“Mark  Wakefield?  0,  I  know  him,  —  a 
handsome  and  well-conducted  young  man.” 

“  Yes,  miss,  so  they  say.  "lou  see,  miss,  the 
tool-house  is  next  door  to  the  lodge ;  and  as 
there  is  only  one  key  for  it,  it  would  not  do  for 
only  one  of  the  men  to  take  it  away  with  him  ; 
so  it  is  kept  here  in  the  lodge,  in  order  that  any 
of  them  may  get  it  when  they  want  it.” 

“  And  Miark  Wakefield  is  very  particular  to 
see  that  the  tools  are  always  poperly  locked  up, 
I  suppose,  Mrs.  Bradstock  ?  ” 

“  Very  particular,  miss.  He  was  only  saying, 
just  now,  how  glad  he  was  that  this  lodge  is  in¬ 
habited,  and  makes  such  a  safe  place  for  the  key.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ellen,  with  a  smile ;  “  it  is  a 
great  improvement.  And  how  are  you,  Mrs. 
Bradstock  ?  You  seem  to  have  quite  regained 
your  health  since  you  settled  down  here.” 

Then,  on  Mrs.  Bradstock  admitting  that  her 
health  had  much  improved,  Ellen  pressed  to 
ask  her  about  the  climate  of  Australia,  and  so 
insensibly  drew  her  out,  until  the  desired  topic 
of  the  voyage  and  the  Jason  was  introduced, 
and  Frank  Scorrier’s  conversations  and  beha¬ 
vior  on  the  voyage  again  duly  described ;  Ellen 
hoping  that  some  new  light  might  be  thrown 
upon  it  by  eonstant  repetition,  though  Mrs. 
Bradstock's  story-telling  powers  were  meagre, 
and  so  was  her  imagination,  and  so  kept  to  her 
old  text.  Mr.  Scorrier  used  to  come  among  the 
steerage  passengers,  and  talk  to  those  who-o 
destination  was  the  diggings.  He  would  talk 
to  them  for  hours  and  hours  together,  making 
all  sorts  of  inquiries  as  to  what  they  intended  to 
do  on  landing,  and  reading  over  with  them 
scraps  of  old  newspapers  which  they  had  brought 
from  home,  describing  the  discoverv  of  gold¬ 
fields,  and  the  style  of  life  there.  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
stock  knew  nothing  decisive,  but  she  had  very 
little  doubt,  from  what  she  heard  Mr.  Scorrier 
say,  that  he  could  easily  be  persuaded  to  join  a 
digging  party  to  go  up  the  country  in  search  of 
gold.  She  had  not  seen  him  after  she  landed 
in  Melbourne,  as,  three  months  after  her  arrival 
she  had  heard  from  the  lawyer  about  her  annu¬ 
ity,  and  had  come  away  at  once. 

Ellen  had  lieard  this  narrated  in  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way  very  many  times  before,  and 
she  returned  to  the  house  with  a  sinking  at  her 
heart,  and  a  sense  of  impending  evil. 

Her  sorrowful  anticipations  were  soon  leal- 
irxid.  As  she  did  not  make  her  appearance  at 
the  usual  hour  the  next  morning,  her  uncle  sent 
up  to  her  room,  and  learned  that  she  was  not 
ve^  well,  but  that  she  would  speedily  join  him. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  up  at  her  entrance, 
and  was  surprised  and  pained  to  find  that  her 
cheeks  were  not  merely  pale,  but  wet  with  the 
traces  of  recent  tears  ;  while  her  eyes  were  red 
and  swollen,  and  her  whole  aspect  wretched  in 
the  extreme. 

Mr.  Womersiey  ros«  at  once,  and  placing  his 
arms  tenderly  round  her,  asked  the  cause  of 
her  emotion. 

She  did  not  speak,  hut  nestling  her  head  on 
her  uncle’s  shoulder  for  her  reply,  held  out  to 
him  an  unopened  letter,  crumpled  and  blotted 
with  her  tears. 

The  old  gentleman  took  it  from  her  hand. 
It  was  written  on  thin  paper,  bore  the  Sydney 
postmark,  and  was  in  Frank’s  well-known 
writing.  It  ran  as  follows :  — 

"  Mr  DEABKST  Ellen  :  — 

“You  will  perhaps  have  thought  that  the 
interval  between  my  letters  was  very  long; 
but  if  I  understand  you,  as  I  think  I  do,  you 


will,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  guested  the 
reason  for  the  length  of  that  interval.  Nelly, 
darling,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  should 
not  have  refused  myself  the  one  scrap  of  con¬ 
solation  left  me  in  this  wretched  life,  which  I 
have  been  leading  for  the  last  twelve  months  ; 
and  I  have  called  out  the  thoughts  to  be  read 
over  and  sympathized  with  by  you,  had  I  been 
able  to  write  to  you  cheerfully,  or  even  hope¬ 
fully.  You  know,  dear  one,  how  I  consented 
to  change  the  whole  course  and  calling  of  my 
life,  in  the  expectation  that,  by  my  own  exer¬ 
tions  and  self-sacrifice,  I  should  have  lieen 
enabled  to  insure  a  happy  future  for  both  of 
us.  I  never  repined,  as  you  know,  on  the  de¬ 
termination  to  take  my  chance.  I  have  taken 
it,  and  here  is  the  end.  I  brought  youth, 
strength,  and  ambition  to  the  task.  All  have 
fled,  and  left  me  the  wreck  I  am. 

“  Dearest  one,  having  read  so  far,  you  have 
the  key-note  to  my  letter.  It  is  twelve  months 
ago  since  I  landed  in  this  country,  with,  as  you 
know,  a  moderate  sum  in  my  possession,  which, 
had  I  but  placed  it  in  business,  as  I  originally 
intended,  might  have  been  the  germ  of  that 
fortune  which  I  hoped  some  day  to  enjoy  with 
you.  But  I  was  hot-headed  and  impatient, 
chafing  at  the  idea  of  the  drudgery  to  be  gone 
through  in  the  regular  routine  of  business, 
while  there  were  other  wavs  of  rapidly  acquir¬ 
ing  wealth ;  was  imbued  by  the  tales  told  me 
of  fortunes  made  in  a  few  weeks  up  in  the 
distant  gold-fields ;  and,  at  length,  in  an  evil 
hour,  I  determined  on  casting  in  my  lot  with 
others,  and  went  up  to  the  diggings,  and 
endur^  hardships  worse  than  any  that  had 
been  described  to  me.  But  I  bore  all  without 
a  murmur ;  and  I  thought  of  you,  and  cheered 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  I  was  suffering 
for  you.  Moreover,  at  first,  I  was  tolerably 
successful;  but  I  was  struck  down  with  the 
fever,  and  some  of  my  companions  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  my  illness  to  rob  me  of  all  I  hod  gained. 
When  I  recovered,  the  tide  of  luck  had  turned. 
I  plodded  slowly  and  painfully  without  success. 
Week  after  week  went  by,  and  each  saw  me 
growing  poorer  and  more  disheartened.  At 
length,  I  came  away  a  ruined  man.  Yes, 
Ellen,  ruined  !  —  the  word  must  be  read  —  the 
fact  must  be  faced.  I  have  retained  enough 
to  pay  my  steerage  passage  home ;  and  the 
vessel  following  that  which  brings  this  letter 
will  take  me  back  to  England,  utterly  destitute 
—  yes,  utterly  destitute ;  ibr  I  cannot  expect 
you  to  link  your  lot  with  that  of  the  penniless 
wretch  who  has  lost  his  all,  though  his  ruin 
was  accomplished  in  his  endeavor  to  secure 
your  happiness.  But  you  will  see  me  once 
more,  Ellen,  if  only  to  tell  me  that  you  forgive 
me  after  all  that  has  happened?  I  dare  not 
meet  your  uncle,  —  I  dare  not  come  to  Bampton 
without  permission.  The  vessel  in  which  I 
sailed,  the  Columbus,  will  arrive  in  South¬ 
ampton  about  the  twenty-fourth  of  September. 
Let  me  find  a  letter  at  the  post-ofiiice  there, 
saying  I  am  to  come  to  see  you  for  the  last 
time.  Heaven  bless  you,  dear  one  I 

“  Your  devoted  and  heart-broken, 

“  Frank.” 

The  old  gentleman  read  this  letter  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  then  returned  it  to  Ellen  without  a 
word. 

“  Uncle,  you  know  what  you  said  the  other 
night,”  said  the  girl,  in  a  low  voice,  looking 
up  earnestly .  into  his  face,  —  “  that,  even  if 
Frank  did  not  make  a  fortune,  we  should  still 
be  married, — you  recollect,  uncle’” 

“I  recollect,  mv  dear,”  said  Mr.  Womersiey ; 
“  and  I  never  go  back  from  my  word.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Although  Mr.  Womersiey  had  received  the 
news  of  Frank  Scorrier’s  misfortunes  with  so 
much  apparent  equanimity,  and  had  spoken  so 
well  to  his  niece  in  promising  that  these  mis¬ 
fortunes  should  make  no  difference  as  to  her  fu¬ 
ture,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  was  by  any  means  best  pleased  at  the 
news  then  communicated  to  him.  He  had  never 
forgotten  their  last  interview  at  the  Gravesend 
inn,  in  which  Frank  had  shown  to  considerable 
dis^vantage;  and  he  now  remembered  with 
considerable  clearness  the  way  in  which  the 
young  man  had  grumbled  at  having  undertaken 
a  career  in  which  wealth  or  position  should  not 
be  quickly  aetjuired,  and  how  he  had  expressed 
bis  longing  to  risk  the  money  which  bad  been 
gathered  together  for  him  out  of  the  wreck  of 
his  father’s  fortune,  and  either  to  lose  it  all  or 
win  a  large  stake. 

It  was  now  plain  enough  that  the  desire  for 
gambling  which  he  then  displayed  had  proved 
too  much  for  his  strength  of  mind,  and  the 
worst  that  had  been  predicted  for  him  by  his 
friends  had  occurred. 

It  was  all  very  well,  Mr.  Womersiey  argued  to 
himself,  now  that,  owing  to  Roger  Fencarrow’s 
death,  he  was  the  owner,  and  Ellen  was  heiress 
to  largo  estates  and  a  capital  annual  income ; 
but  how  would  it  have  been  had  they  been  still 
in  the  same  poverty-stricken  condition  in  which 
Frank  Seorrier  had  left  them  ? 

Thinking  over  all  these  things,  Mr.  Womers¬ 
iey  recollected  that  that  was  the  one  redeeming 
feature  in  Frank’s  case.  He  did  not  know  of 
their  recent  good  fortune,  but  thought  they 
were  still  dwelling  down  in  their  retirement  at 
Bampton;  and  yet  he  did  not  deem  himself 
worthy  to  share  even  such  a  humble  lot  as  Ellen’s 
was  in  those  days,  and  was  so  penitent  for  his 
misconduct  that  be  actually  offered  to  give  up 


her  whom  he  worshipped,  and  whom  he  consid¬ 
ered  he  had  lost  by  the  commission  of  an  act 
which,  by  the  strongest  purists,  could  not  be 
considered  more  than  one  of  folly. 

“  And  that ’s  what  makes  me  think  I  am 
right,”  said  the  old  gentleman  to  himself,  “  in 
consenting  to  receive  this  scapegrace  with  open 
arms,  and  allowing  him  to  come  here  and  live, 
with  my  girl  for  his  wife.  I  ilon’t  set  myself 
up  to  be  a  great  reader  of  character  in  general, 
but  I  think  I  know  Master  Frank  Scorrier  pretty 
well,  and  that  knowledge  of  him  teaches  me  that 
the  one  redeeming  feature  in  his  otherwise  ut¬ 
terly  selfish  nature  is  his  love  for  Ellen.  His 
selfishness  is  so  great  that  even  in  that  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  her  he  could  not  keep  it  out 
of  sight;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  his  wailings 
and  protestations,  I  remarked  continuous  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  hardships  which  he  had  undergone, 
and  unmistakable  hints  that  they  were  all  suf¬ 
fered  for  her  sake.  But  that  he  docs  love  her, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  most  devotedly,  must,  I  think, 
be  allowed.  Although  I  would  sooner  she 
should  have  had  Jack  Durston  for  a  husband, 
yet  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  when 
two  people  are  going  to  be  mairicd,  it  is  quite 
as  well  that  they  should  care  for  each  other.’’ 

It  may  be  easily  understood  that  Ellen  took 
every  possible  opportunity  of  softening  her  un¬ 
cle’s  heart  towards  her  lover,  and  of  placing 
every  event  in  the  carter  of  the  absent  individ¬ 
ual  in  its  most  favorable  light. 

She  reminded  her  uncle  that  Frank  Scor¬ 
rier’s  misfortune  hr.d  been  entailed  upon  him 
entirely  through  his  devotion  to  her. 

It  was  for  her  sake  that  he  at  first  consent¬ 
ed  to  go  out  to  Australia  to  enter  upon  all  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  colonial  life ;  and  it 
was  again  for  her  sake  that  when  be  arrived 
there  he  had  proceeded  to  the  gold-fields,  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  rapid  fortune,  whiph  be  was 
to  share  with  her. 

In  fact,  the  girl  used  all  the  arguments  which 
Frank  himself  bad  used ;  and  used  them  so 
prettily,  that  her  uncle,  in  spite  of  himself,  was 
forced  to  abnegate  his  doubts,  and  saw  no  rea¬ 
son  why,  when  Frank  was  once  settled  down 
with  Ellen  for  his  wife,  there  should  not  be  a 
happy  future  in  store  for  both  of  them. 

And  in  thus  talking  to  her  uncle,  Ellen  was 
acting  no  part,  but  simply  giving  vent  to  her 
sincere  belief  in  her  lover. 

The  deep,  trusting  devotion  with  which  she 
had  regarded  Frank  ever  since  the  first  day  of 
their  engagement,  and  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  had  mellowed  instead  of  waning,  grew 
stronger  than  ever,  as  she  brooded  over  his 
troubles,  and  pictured  to  herself  all  he  had  gone 
through. 

“  For  me  !  ”  she  said ;  "  for  me  I  If  he  had 
not  chosen  to  fancy  me,  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  for  him,  with  his  bright,  handsome 
face  and  sweet  manner,  co  have  married  some 
county  girl  with  birth  and  money,  and  to  have 
had  all  the  ways  of  life  soften^  and  made 
straight  for  him  ;  but  he  chose  me,  and  for  me, 
with  the  poor,  simple  return  of  such  love  as  I 
could  give  him,  he  has  suffered  poverty,  hunger, 
and  illness ;  and  now,  when  he  is  coming  home 
wearied  and  heart-broken,  he  deems  himself  un¬ 
worthy  of  my  love,  because  he  has  failed  in  those 
projects  which  were  undertaken  for  me,  and  he 
thinks  that  I  shall  give  him  up?  Unworthy 
of  me  ?  0  my  darling,  my  darling !  if  you 

knew  how  much  dearer  you  are  to  me  in  failure 
than  you  would  have  b^n  in  success !  If  you 
knew  how  I  longed  to  nestle  on  your  shoulder, 
and  fling  my  arms  round  your  neck,  and  soothe 
yon,  after  all  the  troubles  and  trials  you  have 
g;one  through !  ” 

And  then  Ellen  would  take  Frank’s  portrait 
out  from  her  neck,  and  cover  it  with  kisses,  and 
lock  it  away  again,  and  run  to  her  uncle,  with 
a  face  like  an  April  morning,  —  half  smiles, 
half  tears;  and  the  old  gentleman  would  per¬ 
fectly  understand  what  she  had  been  thinking 
about,  and  smile  fondly  at  what  he  called  her 
childishness. 

“  Do  you  expect  we  shall  see  much  change  in 
Frank,  uncle  ?  said  Ellen,  one  evening  as  they 
were  strolling  through  the  grounds. 

"  How  long  has  he  been  away,  my  dear  ?  ” 
asked  the  old  gentleman,  in  return. 

“  More  than  eighteen  months,”  said  the  girl, 
with  a  sigh. 

“  Dear  me  I  ”  said  Mr.  'Womersiey,  looking  at 
her  comically.  “  What  an  enormous  time  !  No, 
my  dear.  Men  of  Frank’s  time  of  life  don’t 
change  much  during  eighteen  months,  though 
they  do  at  mine.” 

“  Of  course,  I  don’t  mean  the  length  of  time 
he  has  been  away,  uncle ;  but  I  mean  thinking 
of  all  he  has  gone  through.” 

“  He  won’t  be  so  much  changed  that  you  will 
be  unable  to  recognize  him,  my  dear,  I  should 
think,”  said  Mr.  Womersiey “  however,  wo 
shall  soon  be  able  to  tell.” 

“  When  will  he  arrive  in  England,  nnele  ?  ” 

“  You  have  asked  me  that  question  a  thousand 
times.” 

“  And  shall  probably  ask  it  a  thousand 
times  more,  until  I  actually  see  him  on  shore ; 
so  now  answer  me  for  the  thousandth  and 
first.” 

“  Let  me  see,”  said  the  old  gentleman ;  “  when 
did  his  letter  arrive  ?  ” 

“  Just  three  weeks  since.” 

"  Three  weeks  ?  ” 

“  And  he  said  he  was  coming  by  the  next 
packet ;  that  means  by  long  sea.” 

“Poor  Frank  would  not  have  kept  back 
enough  to  pay  for  an  overland  passage.” 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  think  we  may  expect  him 
about  two  months  hence.” 
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“  How  shall  wo  know  when  the  ship  ar¬ 
rives  ?  ” 

“  Do  we  know  her  name  1  ” 

"  Yes,  he  mentioned  it,  —  the  Columbus.” 

“  And  to  wliat  port  is  he  bound  1  ” 

“  To  Southampton.” 

“  Well,  then,  the  first  public  advices  of  her 
will  be  when  she  reaches  Hurst  Castle ;  but  as 
she  will  probably  pass  by  here,  I  make  no  doubt 
wc  can  {ret  information  of  her  at  the  shipping 
oiticc  at  Falmouth.” 

“  l*ass  by  here !  O  uncle,  fancy  Frank  be¬ 
ing  go  close  to  us,  and  he  not  knowing  it,  — not 
knowing  even  of  our  good  fortune  !  He  would 
think  it  so  cruel  afterwards  when  he  found  that 
he  had  been  almost  within  speaking  distance,  as 
it  were,  and  that  we  let  him  pass  without  notice.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  have  the  least  anxiety 
about  it,  there  is  no  reason  wl^  we  should  not 
astonish  him  by  boarding  the  Columbus  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  and  fetching  him  off  in  triumph.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will  telegraph  her  arrival  from 
the  Lizard,  and  wc  shall  know  in  plenty  of  time.” 

”  That  will  be  delightful,”  said  Ellen,  flush¬ 
ing  with  joy  at  the  mere  thought;  “and  then  wo 
would  not  tell  him  a  bit  about  the  fortune,  or 
the  pro|)erty,  or  anything,  until  we  got  him  here  ; 
and  wlicn  we  drove  through  the  gates  we  would 
say  wo  were  stopping  with  friends  ;  and  not  un¬ 
til  he  stood  in  the  hall  and  looked  all  round  him, 
would  we  tell  him  it  was  ours, — yours,  dear 
untie,  I  mean,”  said  the  girl,  putting  her  hand 
upon  her  uncle’s  shoulder  and  looking  up  into 
his  face. 

“  You  need  not  correct  yourself,  my  dear,” 
said  the  old  man,  affectionately ;  “  ours  is  quite 
right  at  present :  and  one  day  it  will  be  yours 
and  his,  as  you  will  at  that  time,  please  Heaven, 
be  one.” 

“That  will  bo  delicious,”  said  Ellen  ;  “the 
surprise,  I  mean.  Fancy  Frank,  who  left  us  in 
that  horrid  square  brick  house  at  Hampton, 
with  that  dingy  old  furniture,  and  just  able  to 
scrape  on,  as  it  were,  finding  us  in  this  lovely 
place,  with  everything  we  want,  —  it  will  be  like 
a  dream  to  him.” 

“  And  yet  you  thought  yourself  happy  in  that 
square  brick  house  at  Hampton,  Ellen.” 

“  So  I  was  perfectly  happy,  uncle,  with  you 
and  Frank’s  love ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  should 
quite  like  to  go  back  to  it  after  this  pleasant 
change.” 

“  Exactly,  my  dear,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
quietly ;  “  in  your  case,  you  fortunately  had  not 
higher  aspirations  until  you  were  able  to  gratify 
them.  You  believe  me,  that  thinking  of  the 
possessions  of  other  people  breeds  discontent 
with  our  own,  and  is  the  cause  of  half  the  misery 
of  the  world.” 

“  Hut,  uncle,”  said  Ellen,  timidly,  “  I  have 
been  thinking,  suppose  things  had  turned  out 
differently  1  ” 

“  How  differently  1  ” 

“  Well,  I  mean,  suppose  Frank  had  realized 
a  large  fortune  at  those  gold-fields,  —  discovered 
nuggets,  or  whatever  the  dreadful  things  are 
called,  —  and  come  home  quite  rich,  and  then 
found  that  the  ]>eople  at  the  bank,  instead  of 
holding  out  as  they  have  done  since,  stopped 
payment,  as  they  threatened  to  do,  when  they 
sent  you  that  letter  which  made  you  so  ill ;  and 
we  had  been  ruined,  and  dreadfully  poor,  as  you 
said  we  should  have  been  1  ” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  what  then  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  was  picturing  to  myself  how  nobly 
Frank  would  have  behaved,  —  how  it  would  have 
delighted  him  to  have  paid  off  those  horrid  people, 
and  set  you  up  in  your  former  position  again ;  and 
how  I  should  have  been  so  proud  of  my  husband 
who  had  done  all  these  wonders  by  himself !  I 
almost  would  rather  it  was  so  I  ” 

“  Hum  !  "  said  Mr.  Womersley  ;  “I  scarcely 
agree  with  you.  It  would  have  b^n  very  nice, 
no  doubt,  if  it  had  all  come  about  as  you  pictured 
to  yourself.  In  the  mean  time,  os  Frank  has  not 
made  the  fortune,  it  is  rather  luck^  that  it  came 
to  us,  and  enabled  us  to  place  wife,  home,  and 
position  at  his  disposal.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  south  lodge, 
and  Ellen  suggested  to  her  uncle  that  they  should 
step  in  and  Itave  a  little  gossip  with  Mrs.  Hrad- 
stock. 

The  old  gentleman  said  he  had  some  business 
in  the  village  which  would  occupy  him  a  few 
minutes,  and  so  would  stroll  leisurely  on,  and 
call  for  his  niece  on  his  return. 

As  Ellen  passed  through  the  little  garden,  she 
noticed  how  neatly  it  was  arranged  ;  how  trimly 
its  paths  were  kept ;  how  the  beds,, which  bad 
been  just  watered,  were  filled  with  blooming 
flowers ;  and  she  smiled  to  herself  as  she  noticed 
these  evidences  of  handiwork,  and  remembered 
how  she  bad  found  Mark  Wakefield  at  the  lodge 
on  the  last  occasion  of  her  visit  The  door  was 
opened,  and  Ellen,  looking  through  it,  saw  Mrs 
Bradstock  seated  by  the  table,  with  her  work  in 
her  hand  ;  she  was  not  plying  her  needle,  how¬ 
ever  ;  her  hands  lay  listlessly  in  her  lap,  and  her 
head  was  sunk  upon  her  breast.  Ellen  at  first 
thought  her  asleep,  but  she  looked  up  on  the 
noise  of  the  approaching  footsteps,  and  Ellen 
noticed  that  her  cheeks  were  pale,  and  her  eyes 
subdued  and  swollen,  as  though  she  had  been 
crying. 

“  What ’s  the  matter,  Mrs.  Bradstock  1  ”  said 
Ellen,  approaching  her,  and  laying  her  hand 
lightly  on  the  woman’s  shoulder.  “You  are 
not  well,  I  fear  1  ” 

“  Not  very  well,”  said  the  woman,  mildly,  and 
keeping  her  eyes  restlessly  downcast. 

“  You  are  not  in  any  trouble,  I  hope  1  ” 

“  Not  in  any  actual  trouble,  miss.’’ 

“  Why  don’t  you  look  at  me,  Mrs.  Braditock, 
and  why  do  you  speak  so  strangely  1  ” 


“  It  was  not  intentional.  Miss  Wynne  ;  there 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  look  at  you  and 
the  woman  raised  her  eyes,  and  as  soon  as  they 
met  Ellen’s  she  was  seiz^  with  a  shuddering,  and 
sank  back  into  her  chair. 

“  Now  I  am  certain  that  you  are  ill,  and  I  in¬ 
sist  on  your  having  advice,  and  your  being  taken 
care  off,”  said  Ellen,  impetuously.  “  I  will  go 
at  once.” 

“  No,  miss  ;  pray  don’t  go,”  said  the  woman, 
seizing  Ellen’s  dress.  “  It  will  be  all  over  in  a 
minute ;  it  is  merely  a  passing  attack.” 

“  Are  you  subject  to  those  attacks  ?  ” 

“  No,  miss  ;  I  never  had  one  before  this ;  but 
never  before  did  I  go  through  what  I  experienced 
last  night.” 

“  Last  night,  Mrs.  Bradstock !  What  are  you 
talking  about?  ” 

“  A  dream,  miss,  —  I  am  talking  of  a  dream. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  say  nothing 
to  you  about  it ;  and  I  hop^  I  should  not  see  you 
until  the  dreadful  impression  made  upon  me  had 
worn  off” 

“  Might  not  see  me  1  What  have  I  to  do  with 
this  dream  of  yours  ?  Am  I  concerned  in  it  ?  ” 

“Most  deeply  concerned,  miss.  0,  don’t 
laugh ;  you  would  not  laugh  if  you  knew  what 
the  dream  was.” 

“  My  (jood  woman,  3’ou  may  tell  me  your 
dream  with  the  most  perfect  safety,”  said  Ellen, 
rather  scornfully.  “  1  am  not  in  the  least  degree 
superstitious.” 

“  Nor  I,  miss  —  nor  fearsome ;  though  I  have 
seen  some  strange  sights  in  my  past  life  ;  but  I 
was  never  reckoned  one  to  give  way,  nor  should 
I  now,  but  the  memory  of  this  dream  haunts  me. 

I  cannot  shake  it  off.’' 

“  What  was  it,  Mrs.  Bradstock  1  ”  said  Ellen. 

“  Tell  me.” 

“  Yon  won’t  be  angry,  miss ;  you  won’t  be 
vexed  with  me  whatever  I  m^  say  ?  ” 

“  Not  I,  my  good  woman.  Tell  me  at  once.” 

“  Well,  then,  miss,  I  dreamt  that  you  and  I 
were  walking  together  along  a  lonely  common, 
and  that  we  were  both  dying  of  hunger ;  but 
you  were  the  weaker  of  the  two,  and  could 
scarcely  drag  one  leg  after  the  other,  you  were 
so  faint  and  ill.  I  did  my  best  to  support  and 
cheer  you  up,  and  I  was  telling  you  of  an  inn 
that  there  was  a  little  way  off,  which  I  knew, 
where  we  could  get  some  bread  and  milk,  and 
something  to  support  life,  but  you  asked  if  wc 
must  buy  it,  and  I  said  yes  ;  and  then  you  told 
me  you  had  no  monev,  and  I  knew  the  people  at 
the  inn  were  hard  and  cruel,  and  would  not  give 
it  us  without  money,  and  I  was  nearly  as  done 
as  you  were.  Just  at  that  moment  I  heard  the 
trotting  of  a  horse  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
presently  I  looked  round,  and  saw  a  horseman 
hurrying  towards  us.  When  he  came  close 
alongside,  he  jumped  off  his  horse,  and  went 
straight  to  you.  I  could  not  see  his  face,  for 
his  cap  was  pulled  down  over  his  eyes  ;  nor  his 
figure,  for  he  was  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak ;  but 
in  one  hand  be  held  a  large  bag,  filled  with  gold 
pieces,  as  one  could  hear  when  he  rattled  it ;  and 
this  he  pressed  into  your  two  hands,  and,  leaving 
it  there,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away.” 

Mrs.  Bradstock  paused  for  breath,  and  Ellen 
said,  with  a  laugh,  “  There  is  not  much  harm, 
so  far,  to  have  a  bag  of  gold  pressed  upon  you, 
and  cannot  be  look^  upon  as  an  evil  even  by 
you,  Mrs.  Bradstock.” 

“  No,  miss,  it  was  after  that.  I  was  so  glad 
at  your  having  money,  and  of  our  being  able  to 
buy  all  we  wanted  at  the  inn,  that  1  rushed  up  to 
you  directly  the  horseman  had  gone,  and  took 
you  by  the  arm,  and  harried  you  on  over  to  the 
house ;  but  just  as  we  got  there,  there  came  out 
from  the  door  the  figure  of  a  man  whom  I  knew 
very  well  in  days  gone  by,  only  dressed,  not  as 
usual,  but  in  grave-clothes.  I  have  seen  many 
dreadful  looks  on  that  man's  face,  —  looks  of 
rage,  of  sin,  and  drunken  fury ;  but  I  n*ver  saw 
anything  so  dreadful  as  the  look  of  revenge  with 
which  he  pointed  up  to  the  horseman,  and  then 
pointed  to  the  bag,  which  you  still  carried  in 
your  hand;  and  when  I  followed  his  glance, 
and,  looking  down  at  your  hand,  I  do  not  know 
how  it  was,  but  the  bag  was  gone,  and  your 
hands  were  covered  with  blood,  which  seemed 
to  be  flowing  from  a  wound  in  the  man’s  chest, 
and  I  shrieked  out,  and  awoke.” 

“  Your  alarm  about  me  was  quite  unnecessary, 
my  good  Mrs.  Bradstock,”  said  Ellen,  with  a 
smile.  “  I  see  nothing  in  that  farrago  of  ghosts, 
and  horsemen,  and  monej',  and  blood,  but  the 
consequence  of  an  indigestion,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  I  assure  you,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  not  the  least  disturbed  by  its  nar¬ 
ration.” 

“  You  do  not  know  the  man,  miss,”  said  Mrs. 
Bradstock,  in  a  faint  voice. 

“  Which  man  —  the  horseman  or  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  his  grave-clothes  ?  ”  said  Ellen,  still 
laughing.  “  No ;  I  knew  neither  of  them,  and 
hope  never  to  make  their  acquaintance.” 

“  You  laugh,”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock.  “  You 
have  never  known  trouble.” 

“I  would  not  say  that,”  said  Ellen,  gently 
“  The  one  thing  is  certain  —  I  have  no  faith  m 
dreams,  nor  mnst  you  have,  Mrs.  Bradstock 
Yon  mnst  shake  ofi  the  melancholy  impression 
which  your  last  night’s  bad  rest  seems  to  have 
made  upon  you,  and  be  yourself  again.  I  will 
come  and  see  you  to-morrow,  and  hope  to  find 
you  quite  recovered.  Now,  good  night.” 

As  she  walked  down  the  road  towards  the 
village  she  saw  a  post-chaise  and  pair  advanc¬ 
ing  rapidly  to  the  house.  As  it  passed,  she 
saw  that  there  was  a  gentleman  inside.  The 
horses  were  pulled  up ;  the  door  thrown  open ; 
a  man  sprang  out,  and  fP^hed  (0  her. 

It  was  Frank. 


THE  ROSE  OF  KINMARE. 

A  BONG  BY  SHIEL  DIIL'V. 

I’VE  been  soft  in  a  small  way 
On  the  girleeiis  of  Galway, 

And  the  Limerick  lassies  have  made  me  feel 
quare ; 

But  there ’s  no  use  denyin 
No  gurl  I ’ve  set  eye  on 

Could  compute  wid  Rose  Ryan  of  the  town  of 
Kinmare. 

Chorus. 

0,  where  can  her  like  be  found  ? 

Nowhere  the  counthry  round. 

Spins  at  her  wheel 

Daughther  as  thrule. 

Sets  in  the  reel 

Wid  a  slide  of  the  shoe, 
a  slinderer, 
tinderer, 
wittier, 

purtier  colleen,  than  you 
Rose,  aroo ! 

Her  hair  mocks  the  sunshine, 

And  the  soft  silver  moonshine. 

Neck  and  arm  of  the  colleen  complately  eclipse ; 
Whilst  the  nose  of  the  jewel 
Slants  sthraight  as  Cam  Tual,* 

From  the  heaven  in  her  eye  to  her  beather- 
swate  lips. 

O,  where,  &c. 

Did  yer  eyes  ever  follow 
The  wings  of  the  swallow 
Here  and  there,  light  as  air,  o’er  the  meadow 
field  glance  i 

For  if  not  ye 've  no  notion 
Of  the  exquisite  motion 
Of  her  swate  little  feet  os  they  dart  in  the  dance. 
O,  where,  &e. 

If  y*  enquire  why  the  nightingale 
Still  shuns  each  invitin  gale 
That  wafts  every  song-bird  but  her  to  the  wesht. 
Faix  she  knows,  I  suppose, 

Ould  Kinmare  has  a  Rose 
That  would  sing  anny  Bulbul  t  to  sleep  in  her 
nesht. 

0,  where,  &c. 

When  her  voice  gives  the  warn  in 
For  the  milkin  in  the  morain 
Ev’n  the  cow  known  for  horain  comes  runnin  to 
her  pail ; 

The  lambs  play  about  her 
And  the  small  bonneens  |  snout  her, 
Whilsht  their  parints  salute  her  wid  a  twisht  of 
the  tail. 

O,  where,  &e. 

Whin  at  noon  from  our  labor 
We  draw  neighbor  wid  neighbor 
From  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  the  shadow  of  the 
tree. 

Wid  spuds  §  fresh  from  the  bilin 
And  new  milk  she  comes  smilin. 

All  the  boys’  hearts  beguilin,  alanah  machree ! 
0,  where,  &c. 

But  there ’s  one  swater  hour 
Whin  the  hot  day  is  o’er 
And  we  rest  at  the  door  wid  the  bright  moon 
above. 

And  she  sittin  in  the  middle, 

Whin  she ’s  guessed  Larry’s  riddle 
Cries,  “  Now  for  yer  fiddle,  Shiel  Dhuv,  Shiel 
Dhuv.” 

0,  where,  &c. 


M.  THIERS’S  “LITTLE  BRONZES.” 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  SiecU,  M. 

Thiers’s  art  collection  was  only  known  to 
the  public  by  repute.  It  was  contained  in  his 
private  apartments  and  his  capacious  cabinet  de 
travail,  and  had  more  the  appearance  of  objecu 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  study  than  a  display 
of  rare  and  precious  chefi-d’ ceucre  brought  to¬ 
gether  with  the  view  of  gratifying  the  eye.  The 
collection  was  always  closed  to  visitors  not 
known  to  the  owner,  a  polite  letter  of  excuse, 
signed  by  a  secretary  was  the  invariable  reply 
to  any  request  to  be  permitted  to  inspect  it. 
M.  Thiers  had  somewhat  absolute  ideas  on  the 
enjoyment  of  private  possessions,  and  would 
never  lend  any  of  his  rare  specimens  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  public  exhibition.  Moreover,  he  feared 
the  risks  of  packing  and  transport  and  the  safe 
return  of  these  fragile  treasures,  and  no  doubt 
shuddered  when  he  read  in  the  account  of  the 
sitting  of  the  Commune  On  May  12  these  irrev- 
erential  words  of  Citizen  Protot :  “  As  to  the 
little  bronzes,  I  think  they  will  arrive  in  safety.’* 
The  citizen  Courbet,  being  an  artist,  was  in. 
dined  largely  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  M 
'rhiem’s  “  little  bronzes  ”  in  setting  them  down 
as  worth  a  million  and  a  half  of  francs.  One- 
tenth  of  this  amount  would  bo  nearer  the  mark. 
The  majority  of  them  are  of  unquestionable 
rarity  and  interest,  for  they  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  unrepresented  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre.  The  “Marine  Venus,”  a  Florentine 
bronze  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  form  of 
a  bas-rellefi  and  a  marvellous  specimen  of  cast¬ 
ing,  represents  the  goddess  —  ot  a  delicate  and 
slender  rather  than  a  voluptuous  type  —  repos¬ 
ing  on  the  back  of  a  goat-headed  monster, 

•  Cam  Tual.  Tba  bighMt  peak  of  UagUUcuddy'i 
Beoki,  as  teen  from  the  town  of  Kaomare. 
t  NlgbUngals,  J  Young  plgi.  §  Potatoss. 


whose  rough  beard  she  smilingly  caresses,  while 
a  couple  of  attendant  winged  loves  brandish 
a  torch  and  adjust  an  arrow  in  a  bent  bow. 
One  of  the  celebrated  pieces  of  the  collection 
is  the  bronze  model  of  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
the  marble  of  which  Michael  Angelo  left  un¬ 
completed,  representing  the  Virgin  holding  on 
her  knees  the  infant  Jesus,  who  is  naked  and 
turning  round  to  seek  his  mother's  breast.  An 
almost  equally  valuable  specimen  is  a  horseman 
on  a  galloping  steed  attributed  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  who  was,  according  to  contemporary 
admirers  of  his  vast  genius,  as  great  a  sculptor 
as  a  painter,  as  clever  an  architect  as  an  able 
engineer.  M.  Thiers’s  antique  jester,  dancing 
with  his  arms  in  his  mantle  and  with  the  heavy 
step  of  a  country  clown,  is  a  statuette  of  re¬ 
markable  expression ;  while  scarcely  less  inter¬ 
esting  are  the  two  males’  heads,  singularly 
energetic  in  character,  which,  found  several 
years  a;^  in  a  vineyard  in  Dauphine,  evidently 
formed  the  ends  of  an  arm-chair  belon{ring  to 
some  wealthy  Roman  established  in  France. 
M.  Thiers’s  collection  of  bronzes  comprises  re¬ 
duced  copies  —  executed  by  bis  orders,  and  of 
which  only  the  one  example  exists  —  of  some  of 
the  more  celebrated  statues  of  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  —  among  others,  the  rough  Vene¬ 
tian  captain,  the  Colleone,  by  Andrea  Verroc¬ 
chio. 

The  walls  of  M.  Thiers’s  study  were  decorated 
with  copies  in  water  colors  of  those  grand  frescos 
and  paintings  of  the  great  masters  which  are  the 
glory  of  the  museums  and  public  edifices  of  Rome, 
Florence,  Milan,  and  Venice.  One  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarities,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  treasures,  of 
the  Thiers  collection  is  the  assemblage  of  rare 
Persian,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  objects  which  it 
comprises.  His  lac  cabinets  —  especially  the  one 
from  the  Montebello  sale,  which,  scarcely  larger 
than  one’s  fist,  cost  nevertheless  several  thousand 
francs  —  are  only  rivalled  by  those  in  the  Apollo 
gallery  of  the  Louvre  presented  to  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries ;  and  no  more 
perfect  specimen  of  Chinese  art  is  in'  existence 
than  the  long  roll  in  the  Thiers  collection,  which 
depicts  the  life,  campaigns,  and  relaxation  of  a 
celebrated  Emperor  of  ^e  Celestials.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  albums  are  very  fine,  so  are  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  bronzes  and  vases,  the  latter  most 
exquisitely  and  harmoniously  painted.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  ivory  sculptures,  the 
engraved  rock  crystals,  and  the  jades,  so  hard  as 
to  blunt  the  sharpest  European  instruments,  but 
which  nevertheless  do  not  tire  the  patience  of 
oriental  artists. 

The  valuable  collection  of  old  engravings 
formed  from  time  to  time  by  M.  Thiers  to  assist 
him  in  bis  historical  studies,  which  comprised 
alike  representations  of  contemporary  events, 
every-day  incidents,  subjects  of  character,  por¬ 
traits,  costumes,  views  of  places,  &c.,  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  himself  some  few  j-ears  since- 


A  French  pamphlet,  said  to  be  written  by 
an  ex-Minister  of  the  Second  Empire,  gives 
some  interesting  revelations  apropos  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  statement  in  the  German  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  in  August,  1866,  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  asked  for  Mayence  as  a  compensation 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Prussian  territory. 
The  writer  says  that  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who 
was  then  Foreign  Minister  in  Paris,  repeatedly 
urged  on  Napoleon  that  France  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  tolerate  so  enormous  an  increase  in  the 
power  of  Prussia,  and  that  war  was  inevitable. 
At  length  the  Emperor  admitted  that  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  right,  and  asked  him  at 
once  to  prepare  the  necessary  despatches  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Min¬ 
ister  then  sent  for  the  head  of  his  Cabinet,  Count 
Chaudordy  (the  same  who  was  afterwards  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Gambetta),  and 
both  of  them  worked  at  the  deyiatches  all  night. 
Next  morning  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  went  to  the 
Tuileries  with  all  the  papers  ready,  but  the  Em¬ 
peror  received  him  ve^  coldly.  “  Cher  Minis- 
tre,”  said  Napoleon,  “  I  have  just  had  a  long 
conversation  with  the  Minister  of  War.  Wo 
have  entirely  dropped  the  idea  I  spoke  to  you 
about  yesterday.  I  have  neither  men,  nor 
horses,  nor  arms.”  The  Minister  bowed  and  re¬ 
tired.  An  hour  afterwards  his  resignation  was 
received  and  accepted.  The  author  adds  that 
this  story  is  “d’une  parfaite  exactitude.” 

Therb  is  an  extremely  troublesome  ghost  in 
Racine,  Wis.  A  widower  there,  doubtless  be¬ 
ing  lonesome,  has  taken  a  second  spouse,  and 
now  the  shade  of  his  first  visits  him  and  be¬ 
clouds,  by  her  presence,  his  honeymoon.  He 
had  solemny  promised  No.  1  never  to  lead  a  No. 
2  to  the  altar ;  but  having  broken  his  word,  and 
that,  too,  ia  a  most  indecent  hurry,  he  is  now 
suffeiing  the  coDsequeiices,  and  must  submit  to 
be  Candled  by  the  indignant  departed.  Per¬ 
haps  by  keeping  a  bright  look-out,  and  sleeping 
with  one  eye  open,  he  may  find  that  it  is  his 
neighbors  who  have  taken  umbrage  at  his  con¬ 
duct.  Indeed,  a  sufferer  has  been  known  to  be 
tarred  and  feathered  for  the  same  imprudence. 


The  Choir  says  M.  Offenbach  is  suffering 
from  an  embarras  de  richesses,  in  the  shape  of 
some  new  operas  of  his  own,  for  which,  owing 
to  the  closing  of  the  Paris  bouses,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  find  a  suitable  market. 

“Der  Marquis  de  Villemer,”  the  dra¬ 
ma  by  George  Sand,  has  proved  very  successful 
on  the  German  Stage ;  its  performance  at  the 
Thalia  Theatre  of  Hamburg  is  well  spoken  of  by 
the  German  critics, 
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BUSH  LIFE  IN  AUSTRALIA,  —  THE  BUCK  JUMPER. 


THE  BRICKYARDS  OF  ENGLAND,  —  CHILDREN  CARRYING  THE  CLAY. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


24, 


A  WORTflV  MEMORY  KEPT  GREEN. 

(ArxER  THE  FASHIOH  OP  A  BALLAD.) 

June  23,  A.  D.  1814. 

Ketbr  a  braTer  knight  has  been 
Than  stanch  Sir  Giles  de  Argentine, 

But  where  he  proved  it,  and  where  he  fought, 

Yon  kuo  w  not  mayhap.  Yet  to  know  it  you  ought. 

He  stood  by  King  Edward  that  fkteful  day. 

When  Bannock  Bum  ran  red  with  the  fray; 

And  before  the  pike  and  the  claymore’s  stroke 
The  English  forces  scattered  like  smoke. 

The  field  was  lost  —  beyond  reprieve !  — 

But  Edward  the  king  was  loath  to  leave. 

They  prayed  him  fly,  but  they  prayed  in  vain. 

Till  Sir  G  iles  de  Argentine  seized  his  rein. 

“  Let  a  battle  lost  be  all  that  we  rue ! 

Sire,  would  yon  lose  ns  England  too?  ” 

’T  was  all  that  Sir  Giles  found  breath  to  say 
As  he  urged  the  monarch  out  of  the  fray. 

Around  the  king  there  gathered  a  few, 

Broken  and  bleraing,  but  tried  and  true ; 

And  they  guarded  him  well  with  sword  and  shield. 
Till  they  iMue  him  safe  finm  the  bloody  field. 

But  when  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  plain. 

And  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  Edward's  rein, 
They  slackened  speed  and,  along  their  track. 

They  looked  on  the  field  of  slaughter  back. 

Then  Sir  Giles  de  Argentine  drew  rein. 

And  wiped  his  sword  on  his  horse’s  mane. 

He  gazed  on  his  king  a  little  while. 

Then  turned  him  back,  with  a  fearless  smile. 

“  ’T  is  not  my  own  wont,”  said  ho,  “  to  fly !  ” 

And  into  the  battle  be  rode  —  to  die. 

There  arith  his  face  to  the  foe  he  fell ;  — 

And  a  soldier  mig^t  pray  to  die  as  well ! 

Tom  Hood. 

The  author  is  conscious  of  the  impertinence  of 
offering  to  keep  gpeen  a  memory  enshrined  in  “  The 
Lord  of  the  Ides  ” ;  but  he  ventures  to  think  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  the  interests  of  De  Argentine  as 
one  of  his  characters,  somewhat  overlooked  and 
obscured  the  simple  bravery  andchivalrio  devotion 
of  a  “knight  wiuout  fear  and  without  reproach.” 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  A  Cleveland  merchant  lately  received  a 
ackage  labelled,  **  1  box  Tom.  Cats.”  It  took 
im  some  time  to  decipher  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
scription  meant  a  box  of  tomato  catsup. 

—  Ah  “  International  Mozart-Institnte  ”  has 
been  founded  at  Salzburg.  In  connection  with 
it,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  musical  High- 
echool,  to  build  a  Mozart-heuse,  and,  by  keep¬ 
ing  yearly  a  Mozart-day,  to  afford  composers 
nnd  students  an  opportunity  of  propounding 
musical  questions  and  exchanging  interesting 
information. 

—  The  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,  in¬ 
terrupted  last  year  by  the  war,  is  to  be  renewed 
on  the  24th  of  June,  this  year,  by  command  of 
the  Bavarian  King.  None  of  tlie  chief  actors 
were  killed  during  the  campaign,  as  they  were 
assigned  to  garrison  duty.  The  pla}rer  repre¬ 
senting  Christ  was  not  permitted  to  cut  off  his 
long,  luxuriant  locks. 

—  Moncnre  D.  Conway  writes  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  London,  is  much  better  as  an 
institution  of  learning  than  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  that  it  is  so  regarded  by  the 
ablest  men  of  England.  The  heads  that  con¬ 
duct  the  intellectual  everj'Klay  work  of  Great 
Britain  receive  their  instru^ion  and  arc  moulded 
at  the  London  University. 

—  Since  a  much-advertised  nostrum  brought 
out  tlie  King  of  Sweden’s  hair  so  effectually  that 
his  head  resembles  a  billiard  ball,  he  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  banish  all  pretended  hair-restoratives 
not  only  from  Stockholm,  but  from  the  whole 
county,  a  chemical  analysis  having  shown  them 
to  lie  injurious  to  the  scalp  and  destructive  of 
the  prospect  of  any  and  all  hairs  to  the  crown. 

—  The  TitutviUe  Journal  says :  “  The  bay- 
window  fever,  the  mansard-roof  relapse,  and  the 
lightning-rod  cramp  have  each  attacked  our  cit¬ 
izens,  and  now  that  they  have  been  brought  un¬ 
der  subjection,  there  appears  another  epidemic 
in  the  shajie  of  the  striped-awning  colic.  It 
broke  out  on  Spring  and  Diamond  streets  yes¬ 
terday,  and  will  spread  to  every  business-house 
in  town  if  rigid  sanitary  conditions  are  not 
complied  with.” 

—  Artificial  ice  has  the  reputation  of  being 
far  more  durable  than  the  natural  article,  the 
crystals  being  more  solid,  and  exhibiting  less 
tendency  to  split  into  flakes.  The  estimate  has 
lieen  made  that  thirty  per  cent  less  of  artificial 
than  of  natural  ice  will  secure  the  same  preser¬ 
vative  effecL  One  objection  to  some  forms  of 
artificial  ice  is  said  to  the  opacity  of  its  color ; 
but  an  inventor  announces  his  discovery  of  a 
method  by  which  perfectly  transparent  ice  can 
be  obtained. 

—  Montaigne,  in  his  chapter  “  Of  Smells,” 
says  that  the  smell  of  her  dirt  very  much  les¬ 
sens  the  kindness  which  he  has  for  Paris.  The 
city  has  hardly  grown  more  fragrant  during 
the  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  sage  made  this  confession.  There  is  too 
much  there  even  now  of  the  moral  offence  so 
rank  that  it  smells  to  Heaven  —  there  b  that 
scent  of  blood  which  no  perfume  can  disguise  or 
sweeten  —  there  is  the  odor  of  physical  decay 
which  so  aptly  corresponds  to  the  corruption  of 
public  morals.  The  French  are  regarded  as  a 
polite  people ;  and  do  they  not  now  owe  the 
svorld  a  special  apology  for  the  extraordinary 


incense  to  which  they  have  treated  the  universal 
nosci — for  giving  us  annals  which  we  can 
hardly  read  without  some  strong  disinfectant  at 
hand? 

—  A  beet-root  distillery,  says  an  English 
journal,  established  by  Mr.  Campbell  of  Buscot- 
park,  near  Farringdon,  on  his  estate,  has  closed 
Its  operations  for  the  season,  with  so  far  satis¬ 
factory  results  as  to  induce  him  to  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  sewing  upward  of  800  acres  with 
Silesian  beet-root  for  next  season.  Upward  of 
60,000  gallons  were  produced  this  season,  and 
there  is  now  an  increasing  demand  for  beet-root 
spirit,  as  it  has  been  found  to  contain  qualities 
for  the  manufacture  of  British  spirits  superior 
to  that  produced  from  grain.  The  certain  but 
sure  progress  of  beet-root  cultivation  is  now  an 
ascertained  fact  in  England,  both  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of-  sugar  and  distillation,  and  many 
leading  agriculturists  assert  that  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  many  sugar  factories  and  distilleries 
among  the  agricultural  population. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


Wahtbd  to  know  how  many  square  rods  are 
contained  in  a  wiseacre. 


A  SIGH  in  a  Western  city  reads,  —  “  Boots, 
blackvd  inside.”  Most  persons'  prefer  the  old  way 
of  blacking  them  on  the  outside. 


Gems  of  thought — “  Was  the  Roman  matron, 
whose  sons  were  jewels,  a  mother  of  pearl  ?  ”  “  No 
my  child,  the  Gracchi  were  Cornelians.” 


Good  little  bnoys  —  corks. 

The  best  cure  for  poverty  —  a  sinecure. 
Pressed  for  time  —  Egyptian  mammies. 


When  a  man  and  woman  are  made  one,  the 
question  is,  “  Which  one?  ”  Sometimes  there  is  a 
struggle  between  them  before  the  matter  is  settled. 


Is  a  jolly  boat  ever  helped  along  by  four  roars  of 
laughter? 

The  reason  why  upper  housemaids  Imght  to  get 
married  in  no  time  is  because  they  are  high  menial 
bodies. 


Wnr  is  an  umbrella  like  a  Mate  individual  ?  — 
Because  it ’s  used  t^. 

Why  ought  youngdadies  to  be  admitted  into  Par¬ 
liament  ?  —  Because  a  Miss  is  as  good  as  a 
MiaU.” 


A  couMTRY  poet,  after  taking  a  general  view  of 
life,  has  come  to  the  following  rhyming  conclu¬ 
sion: — 

“  0, 1  would  n’t  live  forever, 

I  would  n’t  if  I  could; 

But  I  need  n’t  fret  about  it, 
for  I  couid  n’t  if  I  wouid.” 


Ih  a  late  speech  on  Woman’s  Rights,  the  lady 
orator,  led  away  by  enthusiasm,  exclaimed,  “  It  is 
well  known  that  Solomon  owed  his  wisdom  to  the 
number  of  his  wives !  ”  Another  lecturer,  going 
further  still,  moved  that  women  should  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  commissions  in  the  navy,  to  which  a 
deep,  gruff  nautical  voice  amongst  the  audience 
res^nded  with  the  observation  that  “  Lot's  wife 
was  an  old  salt,  you  know.” 


Burmett's  Kallistox  is  the  best  cosmetic. 


Whitcomb's  Asthma  Remedy,  —  sure  cure. 


Brown’s  “  Vbrmii-x'ge  Comfits.  —  This  val¬ 
uable  combination  has  been  successfully  used  by 
physicians,  and  found  to  be  safe  and  sure  in  eradi¬ 
cating  wonns,  so  hurtful  to  children.  Be  sure  to 
obtain  the  Vermifuge  which  has  been  used 

with  good  success. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  at 
26  cents  a  box. 


White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  (adver¬ 
tised  in  this  column  last  week)  is  for  sale  by  drug¬ 
gists  generally,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  of 
the  proprietor,  H.  G.  White,  87  Court  Street, 
Boston. 


Upham’s  Asthma  Cure  relieves  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  paroxvsms  in  Jive  minutes,  and  effects  a  speedy 
cure.  Price,  $  2  UU  by  mail. 

Superfluous  Hair  Removed  in  fve  minutes, 
unlhout  injury  to  the  skin,  by  Upham’b  Depilatory 
Powder.  $1.26  by  mail.  Address  S.  C.  Uphabi, 
106  South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circulars 
sent  free.  Sold  by  all  Drnggists. 


Winchester's  hypophosphiles  of  Lime  and  Soda 
will  cure  Consumptioti.  Try  it. 


Pineapples,  the  most  delicious  of  all  Tropical 
fruits,  are  now  abundant  and  cheap  in  the  markets 
of  U.  S.  They  make  a  most  delicious  preserve, 
marmalade,  etc  ,  when  prepared  as  we  direct  with 
The  American  Preserving  Powder,  the  best  and 
latest  improved  method  of  preparing  and  preserving 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  etc.  A  Manual  of  66  i^es,  con¬ 
taining  full  directions  and  particulars,  sent  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  stamp 

Address  L.  P.  WORRALL  &  CO., 

168  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


Ihterestixo  to  Ladies.  —  I  have  used  a 
Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  for  fourteen 
years,  and  can  testify  to  its  usefulness  in  every 
department  of  family  sewing.  Recently  I  have 
exchanged  for  a  new  machine  with  modem  im¬ 
provements,  and  am  satisfied  nothing  can  excel 
the  Grover  &  Bakw. 

Mrs.  HENRY  BROWN, 

Chester,  Pa. 

For  Moth  Patches.  —  Use  Perry's  Jfoth  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
^  Drug^ts  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 


C3r*  Applications  for  AdvertlslnK  Contracts 
in  Evert  Satvbdat,  The  Atlamtio  Montrlt,  The 
North  Amerioah  Review,  and  Ocr  Yovno  Folks,  ex¬ 
cept  In  New  York  City,  should  be  addressed  to  GKOBGE 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  be  made  to  LE  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  37  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  Special 
Advertising  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  PubUshers. 

YOUNG  AMERICA  AHOY! 

iooyooo 

BOYS  and  GIBBS 

Who  accompanied  the  academy  ship  YounK  America 
Abroad,  as  rccunled  In  the  first  series  <ii  Log  Hooks, 
under  the  titles  of  “  Outwnnl  Bound,”  "  SliamnK-k  and 
Thistle,”  “  Rod  Cross,”  “  Dikes  an-l  Ditches,”  "  Palace 
and  Cottagey  and  “  I'p  the  Rhino,”  arc  hereby  notlUed 
that  the  “  Young  America,”  n-tltliil  and  provisioned  by 
her  old  commander,  is  again  alloat,  and  continuing  her 
voyages  abroad.  The  account  ol  her  trip  and  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  her  crew  have  lust  been  published  under  the 
title  of 

UP  THE  BALTIC; 

Or,  VonnK  America  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  Written  by  Ulivkr  Oi-Tir.  .V  hand¬ 
some  16ma  volume.  Illustrated.  Price,  8I..V1. 


Another  “  Pleasant  Cove  ”  Story. 

THE  YOUNG  DELIVERERS  OF  PLEASANT  COVE. 

By  Elijah  Kellogg,  author  of  “  Elm  Island  Stories,” 
“  Arthur  Brown,  tho  Young  Captain,”  Ac.  IHrno. 
Illustrated.  1 1.-23. 


Oliver  Optic’s  Magazine 

FOR  JULY,  1871, 

Will  contain  the  commencement  of  a  new  story  by  the 
Editor,  Oliver  Ui-tic,  entitled 

BIVOUAC  AND  BATTLE ; 

Or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Soldier. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  story  by  Eluah  Kellogg, 

THE  SOPHOMOBES  OF  RADCLIFFE ; 

Or,  James  Trafton  and  his  Bosom  Friends. 

And  the  continuation  of  SoriiiE  Mat’s  story, 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DAUGHTER. 

with  the  unequalled  monthly  variety  of  Stories,  Sketches, 
Poems,  Puzzles,  Dialogues,  and  Illustrations. 

•.2.SO  per  Annum.  25  Cents  per  Number. 

All  the  above  now  ready  at  the  Book  Stores  and  News 
Stands. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

BOSTON. 

LEE,  SHEPABD,  &  DILLINGHAM, 

47  A  49  Green  St.,  New  York. 

THE^lCHl^RTZ  NOVELS." 


PUBLISHED  THIS  WEEK; 

THE  WIFE  OF  A  VAIN  MAN. 

Bt  mad.  marie  SOPHIE  SCHWARTZ. 

Translated  flrom  the  Swedish  by  Miss  Selxa  Burg  and 
Miss  Marik  A.  Brows. 
gvo.  Cloth,  $1A0;  Paper,  $1.00. 

I'niform  In  style  and  price  with 
GOL.D  AND  NAME, 

BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION, 

GUILT  AND  INNOCENCE, 
BY  THE  8.VME  AUTHOR. 

T.EF.  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPABD,  &,  DILLINGHAM,  New  York. 
THE 

Famous  Home  Circle  Series, 

Nearly  a  Tlionaand  Paaea  of  Music ! 

Mure  than  Five  Hnndred  Piecea ! 

Would  coat  aeparately,  at  least  One  Hundred 
Dollars  1 

Together,  may  be  booKht  for  Ten  Dollars  I 

HOME  CIBCLE.  Vol.  1. 

«  CC  fC  2 

PIANISTS’  ALBUM. 
PIANO-PORTE  GEMS. 

The  Marches,  Quicksteps,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Mazurkas, 
Schottlsches,  Redowas,  Oalops,  Quadrilles,  Simple  Alnt, 
Piano  Pieces,  and  Four  Hand  I’leces.  which  coinprlso  this 
gn-Bt  collectinn,  were  carefully  seleetwl  from  an  immense 
stuck,  each  one  being  known  to  be  popular  and  very  sala¬ 
ble. 

Price  of  each  book,  in  Boards,  92.50;  In  Cloth, 
93.00;  and  Full  Gilt,  94.00.  .Sent,  post-paid,  or  re¬ 
ceipt  of  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO,,  Boston. 

ROOT  BEER, 

A  Desirable  Summer  Drink, 

In  many  rcspccta  the  best  drimk  of  the  kind  manufac¬ 
tured,  as  Its  medicinal  properties  render  It  exceedingly 
valuable  in  any  disarrangement  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and 
Kidneys,  a  free  use  of  it  keeping  those  important  members 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

On  Drancbt  at  New  England  Botanic  Depot, 
No.  37  Court  Street. 

S  cents  per  glass,  or  25  cents  per  package,  which  will 
make  6tc  gallons  delicious  beer. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tion!  and  Blotched  Dlsllmratlons  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Comedone  ana  Pimple  Remedy.  It  la  In¬ 
valuable  and  barmleu.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PERKY,  Dermatologist, 48  Bond  SuTNew  York.  Sold 
by  Druggists  ereryKhert. 


MAGIC 


FOB  THE  PARLOR.  Send 
stauiji  fur  a  Price-List.  H.VKTZ 
MAGIC  REPOSITORY,  743  Broad¬ 
way,  Sew  York. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


TNA :  A  Novel.  By  Katherine  Valerio. 

A  1vol.  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents  ;  Cloth,  8 1.-25. 

“  To  those  who  are  seeking  for  pleasant  summer  rending 
to  take  Into  the  country  we  heartily  recommend  Mrs. 
Katherine  Valerio’s  novel,  ‘  Ina,’  —  a  cleverly  written  and 
highly  wrought  story  of  Italian  life,  of  love  and  treacheiy, 
but  pure  In  tone  and  well  sustained  to  the  end.  The  char¬ 
acters  are  strongly  drawn,  but  refinement  la  never  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  force.  Tne  scene  Is  partly  laid  in  Turin,  since 
Victor  Emmanuel  made  It  the  seat  of  mvemment.  We 
regret  Mrs.  V.  has  not  Mven  ns  more  or  Italian  life  and 
manners,  which  might  liave  been  made  Interesting  Arum 
h(-r  varied  experience:  but  she  keeps  closely  to  the  thren>l 
of  her  narrative,  which  is  founded  on  Ibct.  Its  Interest  Is 
not  local  but  human,  ‘Ina’  being  the  universal  type  of 
the  loving  and  wronged  woman,  and  her  base  Italian 
husband  the  man  evciywhcre  who  is  passion’s  slave,  not 

easslon's  master,  whose  retribution  Is  swift  and  sure. 

icfrainlng  Bom  extracts  as  sips  fTom  a  glass  of  soda- 
water,  we  say  to  tho  .Vmerican  host  of  novel  readers, 
read  ‘  Ins.’  ” —  Boston  Transcript. 


pONDENSED  NOVELS.  New  Edition. 

By  Brkt  H.vrte.  1  vol.  IKmo.  $  1,50. 

“  Bret  Harte’s  ‘  Condensed  Novels,’  with  illustrations 
by  S.  Eytinge,  Jr.,  have  been  republished  In  a  most  elegant 
volume,  by  James  It.  Osl'ikxI  «  Co.  The  real  merit  of 
these  burlesques  Is  that  they  help  make  mirth  in  a  world 
that  Is  more  given  to  gravity  than  Is  good  fur  its  health. 
Screams  of  laughter  must  follow  flrom  perusing  many 
parts  of  them,  while  grins  and  giggles,  smiles  and^  snlck- 
erings,’  are  prompted  by  others.  Comparison  between 
them  and  Thackeray’s  ‘  Prize  Novelists’ Is  unavoidable, 
but  It  la  not  quite  fair,  for  the  American  humorist  writes 
without  a  particle  of  malice  or  malignity,  while  the  bitter 
Englishman  is  malicious  and  malignant  to  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  worst  of  Ihelings  can  prompt  man  to  go, 
Misttly  men  are  lll-natunM,  and  enjoy  displays  of  Ill-na¬ 
ture,  when  they  are  not  ma<U-  at  their  own  expense;  nnd 
so  Thneki-my’s  satirical  stories  are  more  enjoyed  than  are 
thus,-  of  our  lively  and  rapidly  rising  countryman.  But 
the  latter  has  many  admirers,  nnd  It  Is,  we  think,  the  lu-st 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  his  ‘  Condensed  Novels,’  that 
they  are  very  ixipiilar,  though  they  are  not  powden-d  with 
poison,  —  and  very  good,  thougli  they  are  good-natured.” 
—  C.  C.  Haziwell  tn  Boston  Traveller, 


J^RET  HARTE’S  CONDENSED  NOV- 

“  The  new  edition  by  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  of  Bret 
Haite’s  ‘  Condensed  Novels,'  long  out  of  print,  containing 
two  new  essays  in  the  same  line,  is  Issued  at  a  fortunate, 
time.  When  first  given  to  the  public  these  travesties  ob¬ 
tained  immediate  favor  with  all  whose  acqualntance  with 
the  works  of  popular  novelists  enabled  them  to  appreciate 
the  apt  Imitations  of  style,  and  with  such  critics  us  bad 
the  faculty  to  discover  what  powers  of  original  invention 
and  skilful  construction  the  author  had  shown.  Since 
that  day  he  has  won  wide  reputation  by  doing  well  better 
work  than  writing  tmvestles,  and  the  eager  desire  to 
know  and  possr-ss  evorj-  work  by  which  his  peculiar  g<- 
nlus  Is  shown  forth  w-lll  make  a  general  demand  fur  tills 
entertaining  volume.”  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

NHW  NOVELS. 

TJEOINALD  ARCHER  By  the  author 

AU  of”  Emily  Chester,”  “  Opportunity ,” etc.  Ketc pop¬ 
ular  edition.  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth,  f  I.'2.5. 

“  ‘  Reginald  Archer,’  by  the  author  of"  Emily  Chester,’ 
has  creau-d  a  livelier  sensation  In  the  novel-reading  world 
than  any  similar  work  by  an  .Vmerican  author  published 
of  late  years,  rivalling  tliat  proiluced  by  Cluirli-s  Reade's 
'  GrilUth  Gaunt.'  'I'o  meet  the  popular  demand,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  iiave  Issued  two  new  and  elu-ap  editions, 

“  ‘  Reginald  Archer  ’  is  a  book  not  to  be  laid  aside  and 
forgotten  after  Is-lng  hastily  glanceil  over.  As  a  story 
It  Is  of  absorbing  Interest,  the  characters  strongly  markeil 
but  not  unnatural,  the  style  Intensely  dramatic,  and  the 
Incjdents  striking,  though  finding  |>arallels  In  eveiy-  day’s 
histuiy.  But  thcM-  are  not  all  the  claims  of  the  work  on 
the  reailer’s  attention.  A  festering  ulcer  which  Is  eating 
Jnto  the  life  of  society,  corrupting  purity,  destroying  ail 
tmst  In  man,  and  sniiping  fUth  in  the  Justice,  it  not  In 
the  existence,  of  God,  Is  laid  bare  with  firm  yet  gentle 
hand. 

"  I  hose  who  read  ‘  Emily  Chester  ’  w-lll  find  In  this  later 
work  by  the  same  niilhor  all  the  striking  characteristics 
of  that  notable  IxMik,  the  gentleness  as  well  as  the  vigor  of 
her  Imagination  and  execution.”  —  Cleveland  Herald, 


Cloth,  8 1.25. 

This  channing  story  by  Miss  Chesohro’  has  Just  been 
Issui-d,  for  the  first  time  In  b<s)k  form.  It  is  purely  do¬ 
mestic  In  Its  character,  instnictire  in  Its  moral  teachings, 
and  possesses  a  subtle  Interest  more  absorbing  than  that 
which  attaches  to  the  conventional  style  of  niodeni  ro¬ 
mances.  To  many  readers  the  story  will  ntloni  a  gratifi¬ 
cation  akin  to  that  produced  by  the  w  ritings  of  Miss  Mu- 
lock. 


ipHE  MARQUIS  DE  VILLEMER  By 

X  GkoRgkSaxu.  1vol.  8vo.  Paper,  75 cents;  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

This  brilliant  descriptive  story  of  Parisian  society.  Just¬ 
ly  accredited  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  works  of  the  fas¬ 
cinating  authoress,  has,  in  Its  English  fonn,  as  mlnittt-d 
by  R-ilph  Keeler,  proved  a  decldi-d  acquisition  to  tho 
romantic  literature  of  the  day. 

“  This,  one  of  the  best  stories  ever  written  by  George. 
Sand,  translati-d  by  Ralph  Keeler,  Is  published  In  pamph¬ 
let  form  at  a  popular  iirice.  Many  alre.-idy  know-  it  In  the 
ori^nal;  to  those  who  do  not,  nnd  who  de|>end  upon  a 
translation,  we  may  say  that  Its  letter  and  spirit  have 
been  admirably  preservwl  by  the  translator.  The  scene 
Is  laid  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  the  period  is  the  present. 
The  reader  Is  Introduced  Into  a  family  of  the  aneien  no¬ 
blesse,  consisting  of  an  old  marchioness  and  her  two  sons, 
one  a  duke  and  the  other  a  marquis.  To  the  old  lady 
comi-s  fitnn  the  country  a  young  and  accomplished  0rl  as 
companion.  The  elder  son  attempts  to  play  with  her 
afiTcctlons,  but  without  the  slightest  success.  The  young¬ 
er  and  Infinitely  the  nobler  becomes  her  busbaml.  Al¬ 
though  this  Is  of  course  but  the  baldest  sketch  of  the  story. 
Its  attraction  does  not  lie  so  much  In  the  plot  which  is 
quite  simple,  while  containing  some  good  Incidents  and 
strong  situations,  as  In  the  artistic  manner  in  which  It  is 
worked  up,  and  the  Insight  which  is  afforded  Into  French 
character,  life,  and  sentiment.”— FArtadcfpAia  Inquirer. 


SOMETHING  TO  DO.  1  vol.  8vo. 

O  Paper,  75  cents ;  Cloth,8  l.‘2S. 

“  ‘  Something  to  Do  ’  Is  the  title  of  a  novel  published  hy 
James  K.  Osgr^  it,  Co.,  which  contains  many  things  of  a 
verv  Instructive  character,  and  altogether  Is  a  volume  ot 
great  Interest.  'The  characten  are  well  drawn,  and  in 
their  discussions  the  truth  comes  out  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  author  arc  with  wbaleror  is  Identifled  w-Ith  the 
higher  and  nobler  Impulses  of  human  nature.  There  is  an 
originality  and  scope  as  well  as  brightness  and  vivacity  in 
the  novel.”  —  Boston  Times. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS.  1 

TT  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth,  81. 

‘"■Woven  of  Marre  Threads’  has  been  piihlished  by 
James  K.  Osgood  &  Co.  in  a  double-column,  thin  volume 
of  1-28  pages.  As  at  present  advised,  we  may  venture  to 
say  that  this  ’  first  novel  of  the  s(-aaun,’  from  the  pen  of 
an  American  lady,  will  meet  with  accecptance  from  tho 
roatlers  of  flctlon.  It  apjicars  to  be,  as  Its  name  liiiplb-s, 
intricate  or  rather  multirarious  In  plot  and  scenes:  surtl- 
clcntly  romantic  In  tone  and  situations;  with  sharply 
outlined  nnd  vIvMly  contrasted  characters.  The  style  is 
fleo  and  glowing,  and  the  author,  locating  her  story  In 
Italy,  finds  opportunities  to  show  ftunlllarity  with  tho 
land  of  song  and  art,  of  which  she  ttuUtca  Incidental  use  to 
heighten  the  Interest  of  the  tsile." — Boston  Transcript. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publisben, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknoc  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  fk  Co, 
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THEA-NECTAR 


Paris  Kid  Gloves, 


BUT  ALSO 


The  whole  world 
challenged  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  Family 
f^ewlnc  Machine 
that  will  sew  as 
liQlUatiA  as  heary; 
liKht  runninit  and 
easily  operated. 
The  best  machine 
for  use,  the  easiest 
to  sell,  the  most 
durable— will  last 
a  lifetime.  Lock¬ 
stitch,  noiseless, 
attachments  nn-i 
equalled.  A  irood 
business  may  be 
established  in  any 


TO  cosroBX  TO 


Let  me  answer  in  a  few  words.  The  virtues  of  simple 
Tea  as  a  Hair  Tonic  and  Preserver  have  long  been  known. 
When  our  grandfhthers  were  young,  when  gray  hairs  were 
looked  upon  as  an  honor  and  a  crown,  when  the  children 
were  taught  reverence  and  the  parents  practised  wisdom, 
nothing  but  vegetable  tonics  were  suffered  to  touch  the 
hair.  Every  old  lady  had  her  fiivuritc  recipe  of  herbs 
carefully  gathered  and  tenderly  simmered,  and  the  bottle 
of  Hair  Wash  occupied  a  favorite  and  secret  comer  of  her 
closet,  and  a  place  in  the  family’s  affections.  Those  were 
the  days  when  good  hair  was  sought  after,  whether  Prov¬ 
idence  had  made  it  black,  brown,  or  red,  and  the  lUll  head 
of  iron  gray  or  even  silvery  white  was  not  rutored  with 
caustic  dyes  and  liquid  leads. 

To  what  a  slate  are  we  reduced  in  this  more  fhvored 
age  I  Thanks  to  the  multiplicity  of  chemical  agents,  gray 
hair  Is  no  longer  seen  in  our  streets  or  public  balls,  and 
many  people  congratulate  themselves  that  science  has  so 
kindly  aided  fashion. 

But  Troth  grinds  slowly  yet  surely.  Little  by  little, 
day  by  day,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  the  mind  that 
no  good  can  come  from  poison,  and  many  bald  heads  and 
nervous  headaches  and  partial  paralysis  prove  that  mod¬ 
em  hair  preparations  are  at  fhult. 

Now  HAIR  TEA  is  a  return  to  the  more 
sensible  days  of  oar  fathers.  A  purely  vegetable 
Hair  Tonic  chiefly  composed  of  an  extract  of  two  herbs  of 
the  Tea-plant  family,  and  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  most  agreeable  Hair  Dressing.  To  people  with 
weak  tender  hair,  which  pulls  out  easily  and  breaks  at  the 
point,  the  HAIR  TEA  will  prove  a  great  blessing,  in¬ 
vigorating  the  Hair- bulbs  and  giving  strength  to  the  Hair 
Itself. 

The  use  of  the  Hair  Tea  will  put  off  gray  hairs  to  a  late 
period  of  lift  and  entirely  prevent  baldness.  If  your  hair 
Is  failing  out  or  growing  thin  begin  at  once  with  the  Hair 
Tea,  and  If  it  does  not  show  its  good  effects,  don’t  buy 
another  bottle.  But  yon  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  will 
prove  to  you  a  truly  blessed  Hair  Preserver. 

Ask  for  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Hair  Tea,  sold  by  Druggist! 
everywhere,  at  $  1.00  per  bottle. 

Sent  to  an>'  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  One 
Dollar.  Address 

DR.  KENNEDY, 

ISO  Warren  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


ciiy  or  town  m 

the  C.  S.  This  machine  has  established  Its  snperiority  in 
every  Instance  where  it  has  come  in  competition  with  an.v 
machine  in  the  market.  Men  with  capital  are  finding  it  to 
their  advantage  to  make  the  sale  or  this  machine  their 
exclusive  business.  Agmn  iranifd  in  unoccupied  terri¬ 
tory.  Machines  guaranteed  as  represented. 

Address  “  Domestic  ”  Sewing:  Machine  Co., 

96  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  or  Toledo,  O. 


Agents  I  Read  This  I 

WE  WIDE  PAT  AGENTS  A  SAEART  OP 
S  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large- 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  invention^ 
Address  M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


CIEND  STAMP  fbr  Catalogue  of  ^romoa  and 
9  ■nRravlnvi  to  E.  ^  KEEIOT.  Boaton. 


A.T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

ARE  NOW  OFFElihtO 
A  CHOICE  STOCK  OF  FUfE 

IMPORTED  WHITE  GOODS, 

FROM  IS  TO  20  PER  CENT  LE.S8  THAN  FORMER 
PRICES,  Viz.  ■ 

100  pieces  CHECKED  NAINSOOK  MUSLINS,  25c. ; 
lurmerly,  SSc, 

100  pieces  CHECKED  NAINSOOK.  30c. ;  formerly  40c. 

2  cases  CHECKED  NAINSOOK  MUSLINS,  very  fine. 

40c, ;  worth  He. 

WHITE  PIQUE  SUITINGS,  25c. :  formerly  3Jc. 
WHITE  FIGURED  PIQUES,  25c. ;  fonnerty,  30c. 

3  cases  very  fine  PIQUES,  smaU  designs,  43c. ;  former 

price,  80c. 

ALSO,  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF 
JACONETS,  CAMBRICS,  ORIENTAL  CHECKS, 
SWISS  CHECKS.  MULL  CORD, 

STRIPES  AND  CHECKS,  NAINSOOKS,  PLAIN  AND 
STRIPED  ;  HAIR  CORDS  AND  CHECKS, 
BROCADES,  INDIA  TWILLS, 
VICTORIA  LAWNS, 

BISHOP  LAWNS,  .SWI.SS  AND  ENGLISH  MULLS, 
PLAITED  AND  TUCKED  NAIN.SOOKS, 
PLAIN,  STRIPED,  AND  CHECKED  ORGANDIES, 
axo 

WHITE,  BLACK,  AND  COLORED  TAHL-VTANS 
AT  PROPORTIONATELY  LOW  PRICES  ! 

The  above  will  be  exhibited  on  the  Fourth-Ave.  aide  in 
aectlon  adjoining  the 

NEW  SILK  DEPARTMENT. 


Broadway,  4th  Ay.,  9th  and  10th  Sta, 

NEW  YORK. 


edwardwTpear&co. 

Window  Shades, 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS 


DRAPERIES,  &c. 


MASONIC  TEMPLE, 

Comer  Tremont  &  Boylston  Sts.,  Boston. 


“DOMESTIC” 


DR.  WHEELER’S 

SHERRY 

WWiNE  BIHERS 


k- ^^SPRING  TONIC 

HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 
Indorsed  ^  the  Medical  Fac- 
nlty,  and  sold  by  Druggists  and 
Grocers. 

E.  WHEELER  A  CO.,  Proprietors, 

3  Cnatom  House  St.,  Boston. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STISISLi  PENS. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  throaghoat  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  F.'ic-Slmlle  of  his  slgrulure. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

WITH  A 

Novelty  Job  Printing  Press. 


The  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  BuaineHA  Office. 

The  riiimt  ettlclcnt  instruc¬ 
tor  in  Schools. 

'I'he  must  fascinating  and 
Instructive  amusement  in  the 
Family,  and  unsurpassed 
fur  General  Job  Prlnt- 
in.. 


nhletto 

BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer, 

3.31  Federal  .Street,  iiustun,  Mass.:  W.  Y.  Edwabds,  343 
Breadway,  New  York;  Kellet,  Howell,  A  Lldwio, 
917  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Kellogg  A  Loomis, 
43  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  .kgents. 


A  color,  shade,  or  size  —two  buttons  23c.  extra. 

For  One  Dollar  —  The  latest  style  Ladies’  Lace  Collar. 
For  One  Dollar  —  The  latest  style  Ladles’  Lace  Veil. 
For  One  Dollar— A  Ladies’  Lace  Handkerchief. 

For  One  Dollar  —  The  L^cs’  Nilsson  Silk  Tie  will  be 
sent  by  mail. 

JAMES  E.  MCNALLY  &  CO., 
Importers,  349  Broadway,  and  28  White  .St. 


Merchants  also  supplied. 


CDCIIDU  OUIIIJI  Crockery  and  OlaM 
rnclwil  uIiIIIHi  Ware,  Porcelaln-de- 

Terre,  Enamelled  Toilet  Ware,  Cuspadorea, 
Parlor  ^ittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  nseful  ana  ornamental  goods, 
ft>r  stkle  wholewe  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  ft  CO., 

126  Sununer  St.,  cor.  Hl.h  St.,  Boston. 

WHATEVER  SINGING  BOOK  YOU  BUY, 


The  American  Tune-Book. 

In  which  you  will  And  a  large  Collection  of  Tnnrs,  the 
“  Favorites,'”  selected  from  all  the  books  of  Church  Mnsic 
published  during  the  last  Thirty  Years.  These,  with  a 
hundred  well-proved  -tnthems,  and  numbers  Chants, 
Hymns  set  to  Music,  Quartets,  Ac.,  Ac.,  constitute  it 

A  STANDARD  WORK, 

Fitted  for  the  use  of  Choirs  for  Vestries  for  Congrega¬ 
tional  Practice.  Price,  ftl.SO;  S  13.50  per  doz. 
Mailed,  ixat-pald,  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DUSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

RELIANCEI^GER. 


loniton  Roili, 

Most  Durable; 


FLORENCE 

Sewing  ]VEach.in© 

IS  UNEQUALLED  FOB 

Ease  of  management 

and  Perfection  of  Work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

FLORENCE,  MASS. 

Agente  teanted  where  not  already  ettabHtked. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATION 

A  Group  of  Statuary  by 
JOHN  ROGERS. 


This  and  other  gronps  will 
.  be  delivered  at  any  railroad 
.  station  in  the  United  States, 
.  free  of  expense,  on  receipt  of 
'  the  price. 

Enclose  stamp  for  Illos- 
trated  Catalogue  and  Pricc- 
'Llst  to 

JOHN  ROGEB.S, 

-  212  Fifth  Av.,  New  York. 

COUNT  ST.  GERMAIN’S 


PERFECTED  1871. 


TBADE-MABK. 

Generates  appetite,  Improves  digestion,  and  by  its  gentle 
action,  regulates  the  system,  thus  precluding  all  recourse 
to  medicine.  A  snuilf  portion  mixed  with  ordinary  tea 
Imparts  to  it  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  Used  alone,  it 
is  an  excellent  substitute  fbr  ordinary  tea,  and  admirably 
suited  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  Chinese  Teas  do 
not  agree.  Sold  bv  all  Druggists.  Sole  .Vgents  for  the 
United  States,  EDWABDES  ft  BUSSELL. 

No.  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

iS  $  75  to  $  250  pw  month, 

O  male  and  female,  to  Introduce'  the  GENUINE  IM- 
©.PROVED  COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING 
6DMACHINE.  Thta  Machine  will  stitch, hem.  fen,  tuck, 
^  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  In  a  moet  lope- 
^  rior  manner.  Price  oim  ( 13.  Fully  licensed  and  war¬ 
ranted  for  live  years.  We  will  pay  $  1,000  fbr  any  ma- 
chine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beautlfbl,  or  more 
^  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the  “  Elastic  Lock 
X  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cat,  and  still  the 
^  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  It.  We 
S  pay  agents  ftom  |73  to  3230  per  month  and  expenses, 
or  a  commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  can 
9  be  made.  Address  SECOJfB  A  CO.,  Botton,  Mom.; 
P  Pittsburg,  Pa, ;  3t.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Chxeago,  lU. 


SCinod  Clinip, 

Holds  Firmest; 

rh«  Chopnt. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  PROV.,  R.  I. 

The  Masseua  Springs 

ST.  LAWRENCE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

The  United  States  Hotel  at  this  charming  suminer  re¬ 
sort  Is  now  open.  The  waters  of  this  Spring  are  une¬ 
qualled  08  a  remedy  for  obstinate  Cutaneary  Eruptions, 
scrofula,  sSalt  Uheum,  Gravel,  and  all  affections  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder,  Chronic  Hysnopsla,  Ac.  Depot  for 
the  bottled  waters,  363  Bowery,  S.  V.  Send  for  guides. 


Spiral  Cogi,  Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

S  330,000  in  sold  drawn  eTery  seventeen  d^A. 


S  330,000  in  sold  drawn  eTery  seventeen  davs. 

!*rizert  cashed  and  information  furnished  by  GEO. 
UPHAM,  9  Weybosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  1. _ 

Reduction  of  Prices 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  C0N8UMER8 

BY  GE’TTING  UP  CLUBS. 

CT—  Send  for  oar  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  It  containing  ftUl  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO., 

31  ft  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  3643.  New  York. 


.A.  Wb  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  $  20.00  Shuttle  Sewing 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is 
priced.  licensed  machine  in  the  world.  V 
DERSON  ft  CU..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  S 

DIABETIC  FX.OUB. 

Prepared  Flour  of  Bran  for  makine  Biscuit 
for  tne  Diabetic  and  Dvap^tlc.  .lOHN  W. 
SHEDDKN,  Pharmacist,  363  Bowery,  Cor. 
4th  Street,  New  York. 


LADY’S  TROUSSEAU  ‘  A”  FOR  $150. 


sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
"  toek-stitch"  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  ie  fully 
Ucensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  fhmijy  Sewing 
Machine  In  the  market.  Adibess  JOHNSON, 
CLARK,  ft  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa..  Chicago.  HI.,  or  St.  Louts,  Mo. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba, 

•  330,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  Information  fbrolshed.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Qoveromeut  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAYLOR  ft  CO.,  Bankera, 
_ _ No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

WATCH  FREE,  and  $  30  a  day  sure,  no  humbng. 
AiliInMa  with  ataniD.  I ATTA  A  CO..  Pittabiirg.  Pa. 

II  A ’’ 


3  Muslin  Chemises  .... 

3  Linen  “  .... 

3  Pairs  Muslin  Drawers 
3  “  Linen  "  ... 

3  Plain  Cotton  Skirts  . 

3  Tuckcil  “  “  .  .  .  . 

3  Muslin  NlRiit  Dresses 
3  Tiiekeil  Cambric  NlKlit  Dresses 
3  Knihr’d  “  ”  ’* 

2  Flannel  Skirts, . 

2  Corset  Covers . 

2  DressInjrSacqnes^,  .... 
1  Delaine  Ilobe  de  Chambre  . 


Tlie  whole  or  anv  single  article  of  Hie  als.ve  Outfit  may  be  had  uponapplieation  or  will  be  sent  C.  '>•  T).  h) 
very  article  Is  made  in  the  best  iirinner.  and  from  the  beat  tor  Mt-m^urement 

ntby  ml^.lftoi^'  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  OUTFITTING  DEPARTMENT, 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

•  S  *95.  »»«.  *  901  Br^way.  copier  of  TwenOeth  St^t, 

^  /  I  No*.  855,  857,  859,  ft  861  Orana  eomer  of  Chryatto  Stn  New  York, 


V  V  acriptiona  for  Captain  Glazier’a  new  book,  “  Thbee 
Yeaiis  in  the  Fbdeb.\l  Cavalbt.”  The  most  thrilling. 


^  MONTH  eaaily  made  with  Stencil 
F  and  Key-Check  Dies.  Secure  Circular  and 
8anH»les,/rae.  8.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. _ 


fWW-W Easily  made  with  our  Stem _ 

I  / |M1 1  Bvft  Key-Check  Outfit.  Clrcnlan  Free. 
lullll'lHfl  STAFFORD  M’F’G  Co., 

88  Fulton  St.,  New  YoA. 

NEWB^KS^ 


The  Silent  Partner. 

By  Elizabeth  Stcabt  Phelps,  author  of  “  The 
Gates  .iijar,”  "  Hedged  In,”  Ac.  1vol.  I81110.  8 1  AO. 

“In  her  present  novel,  ‘The  Silent  Partner,’  Miss 
Phelps  bos  taken  Up  her  testimony  again-at  the  condition 
of  Masaachusc'tta  factories,  and  of  the  operatives  who 
work  In  them.  It  is  a  book  written  with  heart,  and  heat, 
and  power, — a  true  woman’s  book,  setting  things  forth  as 
only  a  woman— and  perhaps  we  might  say  a  young  one 
—  can  look  at  them ;  bat  it  Is  a  book  to  he  widelr  reatl, 
and  nowhere  without  an  efibet.” —  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican. 

ray  Snminer  in  a  Garden. 

By  Charles  Dcdlet  Warnkr.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Letter  ffom  Rev.  Hexbt  Ward  Beecber.  1 
vol.  16mo.  $1.00. 

“  Next  to  rambling  with  the  author  throngh  bis  garden,  is 
the  pleasure  of  reading  his  sptcy  descriptions  In  this  vol¬ 
ume.  He  is  one  of  the  most  delightftil  companions  that  you 
will  meet  with  on  a  suminer  day  or  at  the  winter  fireside. 
Yon  cannot  open  his  Niok  wrlthoot  lighting  on  scanething 
flTsh  and  fragrant.  Every  page  abounds  with  mellow  and 
juicy  fruits,  showing  that  whiitever  success  may  attomt 
Ills  use  of  the  hoe  and  the  spade,  he  knows  how  to  handliz 
the  pen  with  admirable  effect.”  —  Sew  York  Tribune. 

%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OS^D  &  CO.,  Bocton. 

CHROMOk,  MTBRKOMCOPBN, 

Views,  Fram^  and  Albums  importeil  and  manu- 
ftieturM  by  E.  H.  ft  T.  ANTHONY  ft  CO.,  591 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

slh  A  MONTH  — Horse  and  Outfit  fbmished, 

^  O  4  V  Address  NOVELTY  CO..  Saco,  Maine. 


J 


f 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  of  Hmitford,  Conn.  Ca«b  Asicts, 


QBa  SAFEST 

akd  ynnj 

BEST*  QBI 

Sond  lor  Circnlnr  108  Fulton  Street,  New  \ort. 


HON.  JA8,  8,  NE<}LEY,  M.  C.,  PltUbnrg,  Pn.,  Tnu- 


rWEED  lock  stitch  ' 


V<^Sr\fXS 


fOrEAST,B^ 


Powdek  - 

Try  it,  sold  by  ^r^qcef^s 


OIL  HOUSE 

(hsI’katt 

n?()  iS7i 


pRATTS 


THE 


YEAR 


NTl 


FOE 


OF 


BATTLES.F 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


H 


WATC 


ES 


tJuNB  24, 1671. 


l*rioted  at  th«  UniTertity  PreM,  C«fDbrid<«,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  it  Co*,  for  Jamee  R.  Oegood  ft  Co. 


Bigelow,  Kennard,&  Co,, 


JEWELLERS, 


WALTHAM 

WATCHES, 


Waltham  Company 

enable  them  to  produce  the  larcest  Tariety 
and  most  desirable 

AMERICAN  WATCH 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


Father  Time  throws  away  his  Hoar-Glass  and  starts  on  the 
New  Year  with  a  Reliable  Tim&Keeper. 


Tbe  Elgin  Illustrated  Almannc  for  1071,  or  tbe  Illastratcd 
Article  on  "  Ancient  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,"  by  A. 
D.  KIcbardson,  sent  flee  upon  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watcb  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Makicn  Lane,  New  York. 


331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 


Offer  for  sale,  at  WUOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  at 
LOWE8T  FB1CE8, 


Every  variety  of  slse  and  quality,  In  GOLD 
and  SILVER  CASES. 


The  experience  and  extensive  facilities  of 
the 


BABRICADE  AT  THE  COBWEB  OF  PLACE  SE  LA  COWCOBDE  AWD  BVE  ST.  FLOBETIN, 


IT  IS  UNRIVALLED  In  tone  and  in  beauty  of  exterior. 

ILLrSTR-VTED  CATALOGUES  sent  free.  Addngas _ _ _  .  „ 

THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


ROBERT  COLLYER.  SolW  Gold  and  Solid  SUver. 


m 

■  SI..S88A89.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW- 

MENT  Policies,  of  sU  approved  forms.  Am- 
pie  Security,  Low  Bates.  Also  Insures  against 
H  ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dls- 
ability.  PoUcIcs  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  STOO  per  day  for  Seven  Tears 
in  benefits  to  policy-holders. _ 

FARNHAM’S 

Instant  Relief  and  Perma* 
nent  Core  for  the 

ASTHMA! 

Relief  Guaranteed  in  ^Ivf  Minotes, 
PRICE,  *2  PER  BOX,  SIX  pOX£N>  SIO- 

By  Sent  by  mail  seonnly  sealed,  with  postage  pre- 
pdo,  to  .-ipt  addross  within  the  United  States  on  receipt 
M  the  price. 

WM.  H.  A  CO., 

ln>rii  -  Sole  Proprietor". 

P.  O.  Box  2942.  206  A  *.  .adway.  New  York. 

BURNH.VM’S  NI  os  <-*  OULTRT  BOOK. 

8ap"'rbb'  lllueintt..,),  ep  ^  I  paper,  over  lOU  cuts. 
Out  June  10.  Afcents  _  j  1  everywhere.  Price, 
S2.W.  Sent  to  any  addr  ^  3*  -paid.  Trade  supplied, 
nsual  di^onnt,  bvN.  E.  JL  -  Uo.  Address  PunlUb- 
TTV,  W.  11.  CIl-k.SDLFR  .  p*  (pa  I  ('omh:||,  Boston. 

THE  VOLT  I  ARMOR 

V  \  iJ  Is  I  ai  C*  kpown  Remedy  (or 

W  lini  /y  Wer  ^  ’reptration,  or  De- 

\\  I  I  **"'  ®  *1**  1***^  P?  Vital 

Pb\  O  "'in  whsiever  cause 
?  [for  all  Rheumatic 
aqd  1  .  ..  Aflhetions. 

Jg  A-T/i  ^  Sold  by  Druggist^  and  sent  fbk- 
\  f  /m  PAID  on  nss’lpt  of  price,  by  the 
jm  \\/ /  Voltstic  Armor  Association, 

gSCTI  \V/  ]|^vU9  Treniont  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
\/  Send  Stamp  for  Pamphlet 


*  Family  Favorite”  I 

SEWING  MACHINES  I 

are  distinguished  fbr 

THEIR  GREAT  SIRPEICITV, 

and  adaptability  to  every  kind  of  work. 

THEY  BUN  VERY  QUIETLY  AND  EASILY, 

AND  ABE  ALWAYS  IN  OBDEE.  , 

ly  ACiENTS  WANTED. 

WIIED  SEWni^MACHINl]  CO., 

949  WashlnRton  St.,  Boston. 

BALL,  BLACK,  ft  C07,  , 

565  ft  567  Broadway,  New  Torlc,  I 

WILL  FURNISH 

STERLIlWG  SILVER 

Forks  &  Spoems 

^N  QUANTITY,  1 

A'^  ^1.7 A  €t-ol<J  per  Ovmoe. 

TTheae  Goods  are  itronaanoed  superior  in  . 
beauty  of  finish,  and  greater  in  variety  of  ‘ 
pattern,  to  any  table-ware  manntectured. 

A  lARSE  STOCK  OF  WEDDIN6  SILVER  i 

_ CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. _ 

IjOO^Oifts. 

GRAND  GIFT  CONCERT 

I  AND  DISTRIBUTTOir, 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Feandlinr  Asrinm  of 
I  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  City  orNew 
I  York,  and  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Qy- 
phans’  Home,  WashinKton,  D.  C., 

to  be  held  hi  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  under  and  tp  virtne  I 
:  of  s  permit  Bom  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Interns!  Rev-  | 
enue  (positively)  on  IbuiMsy,  July  27, 1871. 

After  the  Concert,  the  Commlssjonera  will  swuri  to  the  " 

‘  successfblUcket-holders  1,003  GIFTS,  amounting  to  j 

$200,000. 

S2,000  TICKETS  ONLY  WILL  BE  SOLD 
AT  SS  EACH.  ^ 

HON.  H.  McCullough,  Eiktoq.  Md.  ;  major 
GEO.  T.  CASTLE,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Commlssionert. 


The  Life  That  How  Is, 

Robert  Collycr’s  New  Book  will  be  ready  June  17. 
Price,  $  1.S0.  Mailed  post-paid. 

HORACE  B.  FULLER,  Publisher, 

14  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston. 

THEODORE  PARKER. 

Historic  Americans, 

(Frpnklln,  Washincton,  Adams,  Jeffierson.) 
Bt  THEODORE  PARKER. 

Second  edition  Just  ready.  Price,  $  LIW.  Mailed  post-paid. 
HORACE  B.  FULLER,  Publisher,  Boston. 


We  sell  Waltham  W’atches  in  Gold  and  Silver  Cases 
only,  but  at  prices  so  low  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  In¬ 
ducement  to  purchase  the  worthless  watches  ^th  which 
the  country  bus  been  flooded.  For  fhll  particulars  and 
prices  send  fur  our  Illustrated  Price  List,  and  mention 
Evxui  Satlkday. 

HOWARD  &  €0.e 

No.  865  Broailway*  New  York. 

The  new  **Royit*  Watch”  In  now  ready. 


WOOD’S 


HOUSEHOLD  MIOIZINE 


Inal  Dollar  Monthly  In  the 
world.  A  $I(K)  Prize  .story  complete  In  everv  number. 
Forty  pages  of  other  matter.  Yearly,  f  I.  Wood’s  Pocket 
Magnifier  (price  $  L.^O)  and  tbe  magazine  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  r»i  $1.80.  Magazine  two  years  in  advance  with 
magnitler  for  $2.  Prang’s  Easter  Morning  Chromo  (worth 
1 3)  and  magazine  3  years  for  only  $  3.  Splendid  premiums 
for  clubs,  specimen  copy  free.  Address 

8.  8.  WOOD  *  CO.,  Newhargh,  N.  Y. 


What  is  Headache? 


In  nine  cases  out  often,  tbe  source  of  headache  is  not  in  tbe  brain,  bat  In  the  stom¬ 
ach.  Indigestion  is  tbe  most  frequent  cause.  The  digestive  organs  being  disordered, 
they  derange  the  action  of  the  liver,  the  bowels,  the  kidneys,  and  the  nerves,  and  the 
whole  secretive  and  excretive  machinery  being  as  it  were  thrown  out  of  gear,  the 
brain  suflrrs.  Restore  tbe  luitural  tone  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  a  few 

"^ItaIirants  effervescent  seltzer  aperient, 

and  heailache  arising  from  this  cause  is  at  once  arrested.  This  delightful  preparatioir 
is  the  best  remedy  for  chronic  and  periiidlcal  headache  at  present  known,  and  abso- 
1  Jtely  mvaluablc  as  a  stomachic  and  gentle  cathartic. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Mandoline,  Expfe-sito,  Qnatuor,  Bells,  Drums,  and 
Castanets.  All  sizes,  all  styles, and  all  prices,  fhiih  three 
dollars  to  three  thousand  doUars.  Plying  ftom  one  tune 
to  over  one  hundred  tunes.  Send  for  Circular  and  pnees. 
Musical  Boxes  repaired  by  skilful  workmen. 
.M.4.  I’AIl.LAUl)  A  (■().,(><()  Bnmlwav.  New  York. 


A  Ilistorv  of  the 


W.vr.  By  Brockett 
Acenrste,  re  and  complete.  Ti'r-  onfyone  puiiUshe"! 

sen"!  9I..'2)  for  otitflt,  and  seimre  the  Is-st  territory  at  once. 
AtWress  .1.  W.  GOGDSPEED  A  CO..  New  Y.vk  or  Chicago 


Reference..— MaJ.-Oen.  D.  Hunter,  U.S.  A.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  Jas.  H.  Negley,  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  First 
National  Bank,  Hagerstown,  Md.  ;  Appleman  4  Co., 
Bankers,  Haferstown  ;  Updegraff  4  Sons,  Hagerstown  ; 
Hon.  B.  J.  Brent,  late  Attorney-General,  Baltimore  , 
C.  F.  Abbott,  Esq.,  20  P.  O.  Ave.,  Baltimore  -  Jno.  H. 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Baltimore  ;  W.  H.  Myers  4  Bro„  Ezekan^ 
Place,  Baldnore. 

Deeds  of  tbe  above  Real  Estate  eertifled  to  by  eounaek 
In  the  hands  of  the  Trustee, 

Tickets  atvi  ClrcuHrs  can  be  had  of 

F.  C.  I^VLIN,  Oenera)  Arent, 
Ststloner  and  Printer,  No.  II  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 
nrders  by  mail  receive  prompt  attention.  .Send  fbr  cir¬ 
cular. 

GOOD  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

TICKETS  SENT  “  C.  O.  D.” 
fWBwmnnniiMiwBg  Catalogues  of  Architectural 
I  if  II I  Ml  IIS  TV!  hooks  flee.  A.  J.  Rickuell  4 
UASJUaSASUEJ  Co.,  27  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. _ 


NO  Cin  IN  THE  WORLD  HAS  A  LAMP 

that  compares  for  beantv,  giring  Uidit,  and  low  cost  wNk  the  NEW  CRYSTAL  REFLECTING  LAMP  (Bkrtlett’s 
Patent),  recentiv  adoptivi  .and  placed  in  nsc  in  the  olty  of  New  York  at  the  Central  Park,  Boulevarde.  Grand  Circle, 
Park  Avenue,  Wa-shingten  Square,  and  etsewbeie.  Full  particulars  given  by  addressing  the 

GENERAL  OFFICE,  S49  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


A  PBILa  |IAY,  and  JUNE,  PurUy  the  Blood  and  BeantlfF  the  Complexion  by  nainx 

HELKBOLD’S  CATAWBA  GRAPEJUICE  PULS, 

AKD 

HELMBOLD'S  HIGHLY  COHCENTBATED  FLUID  EXTRACT  SABSAFABILLA. 

In  the  SprtnfT  and  Summer  months  the  system  undergoes  a  change.  This  is  the  time  to  use  good  blood-ren^ewlng, 
purifying,  and  invigorating  medicines.  **  Hclmbold’s  Fluid  Extract  Sarsaparilla,”  and  **  Helmbold  s  Fluid  Extract 
ura|>e-Julcc  Pills,”  are  the  best  ana  most  reliable. 

fme  bottle  of  ”  Helmlwld's  Fluid  Flxiract  Sarsaparilla  ”  e<|ual8  In  strength  one  gallon  of  the  sirup  or  dec^tlon  as 
made  hy  druggists ;  and  a  wineglass  added  to  a  pint  of  water  equals  the  celebrated  Lisbon  Diet  Drink,  a  delightfiil  and 
healthful  beverage.  ^  .v  a  i 

1  he  ”  Urapc-Juice  Pill  ”  is  composed  of  Fluid  Extract  of  Catawba  Grape-Juice  and  Fluid  Extract  Rhubarb.  Useful 
in  all  diseases  requiring  a  cathartic  remedy,  and  fhr  superior  to  all  other  purgatives,  such  as  salts,  magnesia,  &c. 
••  Helmb4>ld*s  Orapc-Julcc  Pill  ”  is  not  a  patented  pill,  put  up  as  those  onlinarilv  vended,  but  the  result  of  ten  yearn 
ex|>eiimenting  and  great  care  In  preparation.  Safe  for  and  taken  by  children.  No  nausea;  no  griping  pains;  butmna, 
pleasant,  and  sift  In  operation.  Two  bottles  of  the  ”  Fluid  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla”  and  one  bottle  of  the  Orapc-Juico 
Fills”  are  worth  their  weight  in  '>ld  to  those  suffering  ftom  bad  bl(K>d.  poor  complexion,  headache,  noi^ousncss,  wake¬ 
fulness  at  night,  costiveness,  and  iircgularities;  and  to  those  suffering  flrom  broken  and  delicate  const  itntlr^  it  will 

gve  new  blo^,  new  vigor,  and  new  life.  The  ”  Catawlia  Grape-Pills  ’^arc  done  up  with  great  care  and  In  handsome 
)tUes,  and  will  surpass  all  those  vended  in  wooden  boxes,  and  carelessly  prepared  by  inexpeiience<l  men.  comparing 
with  the  English  and  French  style  of  manufacturing.  All  of  11.  T.  Helmbold's  preparations  arc  Pharmaceutical,  not  a 
single  one  bmg  patented,  but  all  on  their  own  meriis.  .  ^ 

Piwipfiu«d  by  H.  T.  HELMBOLD,  Pntctical  and  AnalyUcal  Chcmlut, 

5M  Broadway,  New  York ;  Palace  Pharmacy,  Gilsey  House,  Broadway  and  Twenty-Ninth  St.,  New  York  ,  Tcmpie 
of  Pharmacy,  Continental  Hotel,  I*hlladclpbla  ;  and  104  South  'I’entb  St.,  Philadelphia. 

HELMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCHU  HAS  GAINED  A  WORLD-WIDE  FAME. 


Royal  Society,  and  of  all  kinds  of  British  and  i  attained  distinction  equal  to  that  of  Sir  I  story  by  the  statement  that  at  Bridgeport, 
foreign  societies  and  academies;  and  had  !  John  Herschcl.  His  mathcni Uieal  aecpiire-  |  Conn.,  recently,  a  steer  on  its  way  to 
he  chosen  to  accept  the  office,  he  might  no  i  ments  and  his  discoveries  in  astronrany,  in  slaughter  liccamc  infuriated  by  the  siiiell  ot 
doubt  have  been  President  of  the  Royal  Soci-  optics,  in  chemistry,  and  in  photography,  blootl,  and  after  tossing  two  men  was  finally 
ety.  were  all  of  a  very  high  order,  and,  lajing  |  shot.  But  steers  often  behave  so  wlu'ii 

He  still  continued  his  work,  but  hence-  aided  by  an  admirable  style,  secured  for  j  there  is  no  blood  to  smell,  and  some  of  them 

forward  it  was  of  a  more  varied  character.  |  him  the  widest  reputation  among  men  of  |  seem  to  have  a  sort  of^  instinct,  when  in- 
His  mind  had  imbibed  from  his  father  a  science  both  in  England  and  abroad.  tended  for  death,  ot  their  approaching  fate, 

metaphysical  turn,  and  he  had,  earlier  in  Sir  John  Herschel  married  in  1829  Mar-  i  As  for  the  influence  of  the  bloody  smell,  it 
life,  published  his  “  Preliminary  Discourse  garet  Brodie,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  ]  remains  doubtful, 
on  the  Study  of  Natural  Science,”  a  work  Alexander  Stewart,  by  whom  he  had  a  j  . 

which  contributed  more  than  anything  else  family  of  nine  daughters  and  three  sons.  |  ^  _ 

to  the  popular  recognition  of  his  acquire-  He  is  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  son,  Mr.  |  Mme.  h  abbri,  announced  to  appe^  in 
ments.  Like  many  others  he  tran^ated  William  J.  Herschel,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  1  New  York  in  October,  is  said  by  the  Lon- 

Homer,  and  in  The  Cornhill  he  published  a  Service.  I  don  press  to  have  lost  her  voice. 

I  _ 


Scotch  malhcniatician,  and  then  ])rocceded 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  came  out  as  Senior 
Wrangler  and  First  Smith’s  Prizeman.  He 
Ix.'came  a  Fellow  of  his  College,  St.  John’s, 
and  continued  hii  mathematical  career  by 
writing  on  the  Differential  Calculus  and 
other  similar  subjects.  He  next  published 
papers  on  various  points  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence,  but  the  real  work  of  his  life  began 
when,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  South, 
afterwards  Sir  James  South,  he  deliberately 
set  to  work  to  map  out  the  whole  of  the 
known  stars.  Double  stars,  nebulae,  and 
finally  the  stars  of  the  Southern  hemisphere 
were  alike  catalogued  and  placed  by  him. 


I 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

piKE  COUNTY  BALLADS  AND  OTH- 

A  KR  PIECKS.  By  John  Hay.  1  viA.  Itiino. 

**  Of  the  tour  ballads  fhMn  which  this  volume  taki^  its 
title,  two  are  the  well-known  •  Little  Breeches,*  and  ‘Jim 
Blud'u*,*  than  w’hich  no  dialect  poelO’  ^ver  atiracit^d 
more  attention  or  won  more  general  conuntitdation.  Kor 
n'alistic  eflcct  and  artistic  skill  they  staml  almttst  alone. 
.Vs  a  repn^aentatitm  ot  rude  Western  character  and  senti¬ 
ment  thi‘v  have  no  equal.  *  Banty  Tim  *  and  *  i  he  ]Uys- 
ter>'  i>f  liilg^,*  though  good,  are  far  interior.  The  second 
po«  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  short  ^lems  i»n 
fond^m  subjects,  under  the  appropriate  title  of*  Wander- 
IU*der.*  In  the  third  division  are  pieces  both  nea*  and  old, 
ver>'  \m1oas  in  character,  and  rather  unequal  in  execu¬ 
tion.  Many,  however,  are  %'ery  picturesque  and  touching, 
now  breathing  a  deep  enjoyment  o(  nature,  anon  over- 
tiowing  with  genuine  |)athos,  thrilling  with  love,  or  glow¬ 
ing  with  dramatic  Are.  Almost  always  the  versifleation 
is  tiewing  and  true."  —  Philadelphia  inquirer, 

JOHN  HAY^  poems!  “Without  en- 

O  trring  Into  the  diacusskm  whothfr  Mr.  Hay  ptvct’di’d 
Itrrt  Harte  or  not  in  the  production  of  such  diaiect  poi'in:) 
a.i  ‘  Uttle  BreccbM  ’  and  ‘  Banty  i  im,’  it  were  useless  to 
lien)'  that  both  these  poems  have  made  a  success  quite  as 

tir>>nounced  as  any  of  Mr.  Harte's  poems,  excepting  por- 
laps,  *  I  he  llesubra  Chinee.’  They  have  gone  the  iengtii 
.vid  breadth  of  the  land  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
the  illustrated  weeklies,  and  have  become  as  ibmili.aras 
household  wonfi.  Mr.  Hay’s  hook,  however,  is  not  one 
simidy  of  dialect  or  humor.  His  long  residence  abroad  in 
a  Consular  capacity,  and  his  thorough  scbularship,  espe¬ 
cially  in  beUa~lettret,  have  qualiiied  him  to  write  on  a 
variety  of  topics  in  verse,  all  of  which  are  treated  alth 
real  scholarly  elegance  and  refinement.  Among  them  are 
’  llio  Mj-sten-ofUilgal’  and  ’.k  Woman’s  Love.’  reprinted 
tmm  Harpers  Wecl/p, and  ’  Northward ’and ‘1  he  Monks 
of  Basic,’  (born  Harpers  Jtonlkly.  In  addition  to  these, 
he  has  furnished  several  new  poems,  and  some  c.\quisitc 
translations  from  Heine.  'I  he  work  of  the  clear  thinker 
and  accomplished  scholar  is  visible  in  all  these  poems, 
and.  high  as  is  the  tank  he  has  taken  for  his  dialect  verse, 
we  prsdict  that  before  long  he  will  rank  still  higher  as  a 
si-rious  poet,  which  is  to  much  better  purpose.”  —  Chicago 
Tr^tuiK. _ 

pONDENSED  NOVELS. -Bret  Harte. 

yy  "Nothing  richer  has  ever  been  dune  in  the  way  of 
Imrle^uc  than  some  of  these  condensed  novels,  now  is- 
sueii  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  panidics  of  Charles 
UiAde  and  Disraeli  having  been  addl'd.  Some  of  the  most 
famous  novelists  of  the  present  age,  such  as  1  hackeray, 
Dickens,  Lever,  Wilkie  Collins,  Bulwer,  31iss  Bnuldon, 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  and  Dumas,  have  been  chosen  as  sub- 
ji'Cts,  and  their  distinguishing  characteristics  hit  off  with 
mar\’eUou8  skill  and  humor.  Ihe  two  new  parodies  are 
far  fVom  the  best  in  the  volume;  that  of  Charles  Keade  is 
clever,  but  that  of  Disraeli's  *  Lothair  *  is  somewhat  of  a 
feilore.**— y*/ii7a<<e/pAia  Inquirer. 

T>RET  HARTE’S  TRAVESTIES.  “They 

are  all  clever  things,  these  parodies,  but  they  are  of 
nm'qual  merit.  The  b^t  is,  perhaps,  *  .Selinia  .Sedilia,'  In 
w  hich  the  neculiarities  of  Miss  Braddon  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood  are  ‘taken  off.*  The  veiy  klea  of  ciaipling  the 
ladies  is  vastly  amusing,  for  the  one  is  a  dasher,  and  oAen 
deals  hardily  and  hardly  with  received  opinions,  whereas 
the  other  is  a  moral  dodger,  much  resembling  the  late  Mr. 
ti.  P.  K.  James,  t>eing  as  that  rapidly  breeding  {^ntleman 
would  have  been  had  the  Fates  ordained  tliat  be  should 
wear  piiticoats,  and  not  wear  a  beard.  ‘Guy  Heavy- 
stone  *  is  excellent,  and  does  no  injustice  to  the  author  of 
*  Guy  Livingstone,*  w  ho  puts  his  heroes  so  terribly  on  the 
rampage  that  he  cannot  complain  if  the  humonsts  dis¬ 
tort  them,  ~  though  in  so  doing  they  necessarily  carica¬ 
ture  caricatun's.  ihe  French  novels  are  happily  hit, — 

on. I  ...  1.  ItolL.  U..ve1  in  •XIatn.*  XI evriillnn  '  A _ 


ATEKKIRIjE  TEMKFATIUJN .  By 
Chables  Beadb.  Part  Second.  8vo.  Paper,  & 
cents. 

**  The  new  story  fh>m  the  pen  of  Mr.  Reade  challenges 
the  attention  of  all  novel  readers.  They  exiR^ct  something 
Htartliiig,  and  they  will  certainly  find  in  tuis  publication 
occasion  for  all  the  astonisbnient  they  desire.  The  stylo 
Is  li^t  and  easy,  pn>gressing  from  point  to  point  without 
a  perceptible  jar,  and  it  will  give  many  an  hour  of  pleas¬ 
ant  employment  to  the  idlers  of  the  coming  summer.**  — 
Philadelphia  Age, 

GINN’S  BABY,  “In  a  little  pamphlet 

of  li.'i  pa«*s  we  find  one  of  the  keenest  satires  on  the 
English  Poor  Laws  that  could  well  be  wrritteii.  Without 
any  apparent  effort  ibe  author  conducts  the  reader  through 
various  chapters  an  entertaining,  witty,  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  story,  and  it  is  only  at  the  close  that  be  becomes 
aw'are  oif  the  mi^ty  blows  that  arc  dealt  at  the  abuses 
which  are  generally  recognized  in  English  society,  but  of 
which  we  know  little  or  nothing  in  this  counto'*  The. 
book  has  had  a  most  extraordinary  run  in  England,  and 
has  been  widely  circulated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  has  gained  more  notoriety  and  excited  more  comment 
than  any  other  book  that  has  appeared  during  the  past 
year  or  two.  Let  everybody  read  it,  and  we  guarantee 
that  they  w  ill  do  it  with  a  niish.**  —  Spiin(if.eld  Cnton. 

Alfred  the  great.  By  Thomas 

Hughes,  author  of  "  Tom  BroMm*s  School  Days  at 
Rugby,"  •*  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,’*  etc.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Map.  1vol.  16mo.  $l.M. 

“Mr.  Hughes  has  indeed  written  a  good  book,  blight 
and  readable  we  need  hardly  say,  and  of  a  very  consider¬ 
able  historical  value."  ~  London  Spectator, 

Anew  book  by  Thomas  Hoghes. 

“  What  reader  of  books  will  not  take  pleasure  in  the 
announcement  of  another  by  the  author  of*  School  Days 
at  Rugby,*  and  this  interest  is  all  the  keener  now  that 
Thomas  Hughes  has  made  a  visit  tovimeiica.  Iheniw 
Nwk,  however,  is  not  about  this  country,  but  a  life  of  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great.  Mr.  Hughes  says  he  has  written  this  life 
not  for  historical  students  but  for  ordinary  English  read¬ 
ers,  and  w’ith  a  serious  purpose.  In  the  throes  of  political 
systems  convulsing  Europe,  and  not  unlikely  soon  to  in¬ 
volve  the  constitution  and  prosperity  of  bis  native  lard, 
when  prudent  patriots  are  anxiously  examining  the  foun¬ 
dation*  and  guaranties  of  national  institutions  be  thinks 
H  wise  and  worth  the  while  to  lead  his  countiymen  if 

Enssihle  to  a  consideration  of  the  character  and  life  of 
im  who  more  than  any  other  gave  form  and  direction  to 
the  forces  which  buil..ed  up  their  nation,  and  who  in  the 
elemental  conditions  of  a  remote  age  was  cminimt  for  pre¬ 
cisely  such  qualities  as  now  again  are  essential  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  aflaira  through  an  impending  crisis.  'Ihe  life  of 
such  a  hsr^  presented  for  such  a  purpose,  by  such  a  man, 
is  sare  to  find  a  multitude  of  earnest  and  sympathizing 
readers.**— Boston  Adcertunr, 

rPEN  GREAT  RELIGIONS.  By  Rev, 

A  JXMKM  Fbeemax  Claeke.  1  vul.  Large  I:imo.  538 
page*.  $S.OO. 

1'be  autbor’a  aim  in  ibis  work  is  to  enable  the  reader  to 
become  acquainted  witb  tbc  doctrines  and  customs  of  tbe 
prineipiU  religions  of  the  world  without  being  obliged  to 
consult  a  large  number  of  difierent  works  on  the  suincet 
of  religious  belief.  It  Is  a  work  of  great  research,  of  rc- 
markalile  candor,  and  of  surpassing  interest  to  all  thought- 
Oil  minds.  It  would  be  dimcult  to  name  another  Imok  of 
Its  kind  wlilch  comb.nes  so  much  learning,  insighl,  catli- 
olicity,  and  devout  reverence  for  truth,  .sieen  through  its 
atmosphere,  the  great  religions  of  the  past  are  nut  con¬ 
temptible  or  altogether  Ihlse,  but  have  not  a  few  funda- 
menuil  characteristics  in  common  witb  our  own  Christian 
Ihlth. _ 

T'ENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Household  Edi- 

A  tlon.  With  Portrait  and  80  Ulnstratioas.  1  vol. 
16mo.  •  1.7$. 

”  For  those  whose  bookshelves  are  not  over-numerous 
this  edition  of  the  great  poet  a1il  answer  every  need ; 
while  to  those  possessing  any  or  all  of  the  costlier  editions 
it  will,  as  we  have  said,  lie  not  amiss  fur  daily  serv'icc. 
One  gets,  too,  a  good  preparation  for  Ihe  reading  of  the 
poems  by  a  study  of  the  portrait  of  the  author  wlilch 
greets  us  on  opening  the  tsKik,  as  a  friend  greets  us 
when  we  enter  at  his  door  preparatory  to  a  cliat.  There 
are  also  some  eighty  Illustrations  which  help  to  relieve  the 

Smeness  of  the  doiible-eolumned  pages  to  the  eye,  and  to 
CM  who  are  as  fmd  of  picture-boMu  as  we  are,  form  a 
delightfhi  Aiature.” — JUtston  Courier. 


7  OHN  WOOLMAN’S  JOURNAL.  With' 

t "  an  introduction  by  John  G.  Whittier.  I  vol.  IHmo. 
rnitbnn  with  the  Jlernmack  t'dttioH  of  WliitUcr’s  1‘txxM; 
Works.  fl.'M. 

“t'liarles  L:nnb  once  wn>te,  *Get  the  writlnsrsof  John 
Witolinun  by  hcait*;  und  nmny  ycui-s  a^o  Whittier  hun^, 

“  *  All  which  glows  in  FascaFs  pages  — 

All  which  ^.*)mtl'd  Guton  stuight, 
t)r  the  biui'-t  vitl  Gennan  Kalicl 
Ualf-uncon>cious  taught :  — 

"  *  Beauty  such  a.-*  Goethe  pictured, 

Such  as  Shelley  dreaiiUHl  itf,  slu'd 
Living  warmth  and  starry  brightness 
Round  that  poor  man’s  head.* 

“  Such  indorsements  as  thes^  are  of  themselves  enough 
to  insure  for  Wooiman  a  Urge  and  choice  circle  of  readtrs.’* 

JOHN  WOOLMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

V  “  In  a  literary  point  of  view  he  was  the  prose  Whit¬ 
tier  of  the  last  century,  and  of  the  cause  of  eiiianeipntion 
one  hundred  years  ago.  'lo  rea^l  his  Journal  is  to  Hh'I  the 
beatings  of  his  great  and  gentle  heart.  '1  his  la  a  book  of 
which  American  literature  should  be  especiall>’  proud. 

It  has  at  length  been  accepunl  by  tbe  best  cntlcs  os  an 
exquisite  gem,  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  will  be  preserved 
and  read  long  after  all  the  .kmertcan  literature  prior  to  the 
present  century  has  been  forgotten.  Woolmon,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  and  Whittier  art'  the  three  authors  who  w'lll  Ix' 
identified  in  the  future  with  the  antUlavery  literature  of 
the  country,  and  neither  w'ill  have  preci'dence  of  the 
other,  for  each  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  his  or  her 
chosen  line."  —  Chicago  Journal, 

(\\JR  EYES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE 

v/  CARE  OF  THEM.  By  Henry  W.  Williams,  M.  1)., 
author  of  “  Diseases  (g' the  Eye  "  etc.  1vol.  Ibmo.  $1.0U. 

“  Teachers,  parents,  and  Htudents  have  reason  to  know¬ 
how  readily  the  eyes  are-  irOured.  Everj-  doctor  knows 
how  much  ignorance  of  their  structure  and  of  the  pn»pt‘r 
care  of  them  is  prevalent.  The  value,  then,  of  the  reiirint 
of  Dr.  H.  W.  SVilliams’s  essays  (him  the  Atlantic  Monthhjt 
*  Our  Eyes,  and  How  to  Take  Care  '1  hem,*  can  be  readily 
understood.  Some  such  tract  as  this  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  people."  — AVie  Vork  World. 

lE^ANDS  OF  SCOTT,  By  James 
F.  Hunkewell.  1  vol.  12mo.  T^niform  w-ith  the 
Library  Edition  of  the  Waverlby  yovELs, 

“  *  1  he  Lands  of  Scott  *  Is  the  title  of  a  new'  and  veiy*  in¬ 
teresting  hook.  fnim  the  pen  of  Janies  F.  Hunnewcll,  and 
recently  published  bv  James  R.  OsgoiNl  Co.  The  volume 
Is  ostensibly  a  book  of  travels  m  Scotland,  though  its 
author  ha*  evidently  Ix'en  more  than  guided  in  his  wan¬ 
derings  by  the  novels  of  the  gre.at  genius  of  the  Waveriey 
Novels.  Indeetl  he  takes  the  several  titles  of  the  works  of 
Sir  Walter  as  the  heads  of  his  chapters,  and  under  each 
well-known  name  describes  with  much  ruiness  the  scenes 
rendereil  historic  by  the  novelist,  even  when  not  previously 
rendered  so  by  important  and  stirring  events.  Books  id 
travel  arc  certainK*  getting  rather  common  nowadays, 
but  for  all  that  Mr.  Ilunnewell’s*  Lands  ot  Scott  *  will  find 
mail}'  readers  and  admirers,  not  onl>*  on  account  id‘  its 
intrinsic  worth,  but  fntm  the  fact  that  it  Is  rendered 
doubly  interesting  by  the  reminiscences  It  w  ill  revive."— 
Boston  Joume^l, 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  tbe  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

La<«  Ticknor  A  Fiddi.  and  Flclda.  O.good.  A  Co. 

COLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  throughout  tbe  ceuntiy*  arc  In- 
j  %ited  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  new*  works  now  in 
I  press  for  the  Subscription  Department  of  JAMES  R.  OS- 
!  GOOD  CO.  Liberal  terms,  exclusive  territory,  and 
!  every  encouragement  given.  Address,  for  fuU  particulars, 

I  H.  A.  BROWN  CO.,  1<14  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1871. 


THE  TYR.INNY  OF  “SERVAXTGALISM.”  ; 

"^7  HEN  we  consider  how  dear  is  “  Home  ’’ 

T  T  to  the  heart  and  habits  of  Old  and  Newi| 
England,  it  seems  strange  that  such  a  phrase  ' 
EB  “  the  horrors  of  housekeeping  ’’  should  ; 
have  stolen  into  the  English  language  ;  but 
that  this  phrase  represents  a  vast  amount  of  | 
misery-  and  ve.xation  cannot  be  denied.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  rich  people  would 
escape  from  these  horrors;  yet  it  is  found 
that  the  way  out  of  the  dilficulty  is  not  in 
multiplying  the  number  aud  raisiug  the 
wages  of  servants.  Even  after  the  mistress  | 
of  the  great  establishment  has  concluded,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  to  wink  at  waste  and  pil-  ^ 
lage,  she  often  has  to  face  the  fact  of  drunken-  ' 
ness  and  disorder.  He  who  envies  the  pos-  ! 
sessors  of  magniheent  mansions  does  not 
reflect  how  often  they  are  jxissessed  by 
them.  The  old  story  told  of  the  opulent 
bachelor  merchant  of  New  York,  who  went  ; 
into  housekeeping  as  a  relief  from  his  hotel  i 
life,  is  representative  of  a  large  class  of  | 
housekeepin^or  rather  of  house-kept,  mil-  i 
lionnaires.  Tliis  gentleman  merely  took  his 
breakfast  in  his  splendid  “  home  ”  and  slept 
in  it.  “  What  is  Jones  doing  ?  ’’  asked  one  i 
of  his  friends  to  another.  “  Oh !  ’’  was  the  | 
reply,  “  he  is  keeping  a  nigger  boarding-  j 
house  in  Fifth  Avenue  I  ’’ 

Forty  years  ago,  an  English  traveller  in  j 
the  United  States  said  that  the  first  dish  ' 
served  up  at  an  American  dinner-table  was 
the  roasted  mistress  of  the  bouse ;  and  we 
distinctly  remember  verifying  the  truth  of 
this  statement  on  a  certain  Fourth  of  July,  | 
when  we  happened  to  be  one  of  a  dozen 
guests  at  the  table  of  a  governor  of  a 
neighboring  State.  The  cook  left  the  . 
grand  mansion  at  an  early  hour  in  the  i 
morning,  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
glorious  festivities  of  “  Independence  Day.” 
and  the  governor’s  wife,  a  woman  in  delic'ite 
health,  passed  tbc  whole  forenoon  in  the  ; 
kitchen  —  the  thermometer  being  90  in  the 
shade  —  cooking  our  dinner.  Everybody  at  ^ 
the  table  knew  the  fact ;  everybody  felt,  as  : 
he  ate,  that  somehow,  against  his  will,  he  ' 
had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  homicide.  ' 
There  was,  to  us,  something  ghastly  in  , 
the  very  courtesy  of  the  good,  wearied,  j 
“  roasted  ’’  lady,  who  dispensed  to  us  hos-  i 


pitalities  which  wc  knew  to  be  identical, 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  with  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Yet  she  was  rich  in  all  the  goods 
ot  the  world! 

But  the  evil  is  notoriously  inen-ased  by 
the  com|)etition  of  oitulent  people  to  engage 
the  best  cooks  and  housemaids.  The  mean¬ 
ness  wliich  women  in  what  is  called  fashion¬ 
able  life  will  sometimes  exhibit  in  seducing 
a  good  domestic  from  the  house  of  a  “  friend  ’’ 
to  their  own,  is  one  of  the  scandals  which  oc¬ 
cupy  a  large  space  ir  the  gossip  of  “  Society.” 
The  system  only  stops  short  of  kidnapping. 
That  such  things  are  done  simply  proves  that 
emancipation  irom  hou.schold  cares  is  sought 
even  at  the  expense  of  common  honesty. 

As  for  persons  of  limited  incomes,  who  find 
it  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet,  their  case  is 
hard  indeed.  Domestics,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  not  content  with  eijuality ;  they  wish  to 
tvrannize.  No  despotism  is  so  intolerable  as 
that  exercised  by  the  ordinary  kitchen  over 
the  ordinary  jiarlor.  Poor,  ignorant,  vulgar, 
incompetent  as  Bridget  may  be,  she  has  a 
most  profound  contempt  tor  all  peojtle  who 
are  not  rich.  They  may  be  saints  or  savans, 
they  may  be  statesmen  or  poets,  they  even 
may  be  champions  of  the  rights  of  those 
who  “  serve  and  wait,”  but  if  they  are 
persons  of  moderate  means  she  despises 
them  from  her  inmost  heart.  The  insolent 
aristocracy  of  ill-gotten  wealth  answers  to 
the  no  less  insolent  aristocracy  of  poverty 
and  ignorance.  Ignominiously  dismissed 
from  the  rich  mansion  because  she  is  a  bur¬ 
den  rather  than  an  aid  to  its  mistress, 
Bridget  carries  to  the  house  of  the  clerk,  or 
the  professor,  or  the  clergy  man,  her  high 
ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  wealth,  and  makes 
what  is  ironically  called  “the  master”  or 
“  the  mistress  ”  of  tlie  humble  establishment 
feel  her  immense  superiority  to  such  poor 
white  trash  as  meekly  pay  the  preposterous 
wages  she  charges  lor  doing  all  her  duties 
badly.  A  humorist  of  our  acciuaintance  was 
once  sent  by  his  wile  to  an  intelligence 
office,  where  the  High  Mightinesses  of  the 
kitchen  were  assembled.  Assuming  the 
meek  air  which  is  the  proper  livery  of  the 
master  of  a  house,  he  luildly  accosted  one 
of  the  Duchesses  present.  “  Will  you  con¬ 
descend,”  he  said,  “to  share  my  humble 
dwelling  with  myself  and  my  v.-ite,  you  to 
divide  with  her  the  business  tf  getting  up 
daily  a  breaktast,  a  dinner,  and  a  supper ” 
The  grand  woman  he  addrcsseil  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  his  suppliant  manner.  “  Yes,” 
she  replied,  “on  certain  conditions.”  It 
was  found,  among  other  interior  matters, 
that  she  was  to  have  three  evenings  in  the 
week  exclusively  to  herself,  that  she  was  to 
go  and  come  as  she  pleased,  and  that  the 
direction  of  the  house  was,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  left  to  her.  “  But,”  said  our  friend,  “  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  and  my  wife  had  better, 
on  your  principles,  to  go  out  to  service  our¬ 
selves,  than  to  employ  you  to  serve  us.” 
This  statement  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
force  which  it  logically  deserved,  and  it  was 
therefore  gracefully  waived.  “  Have  you 
any  children?”  she  then  majestically  ob¬ 
served.  “Yes,  four,”  he  said,  with  the 
shame  which  such  a  confession  must  natu¬ 
rally  provoke  in  an  ingenuous  mind.  “  I 
object  to  children,”  she  coldly  retorted. 
“But,  Madame,  if  you  will  come  I  will 
cheerfully  strangle  them  with  my  own 
hand.”  The  Lady,  by  this  time,  had 
learned  that  the  gentleman  was  chaffing 
her,  and  she  dismissed  him  from  her  august 
presence  with  imperial  contempt.  His  wife 
did  not  afterwards  employ  him  to  hunt  up 
domestics.  She  considered  him  fatally  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  refined  sensibilities  requisite 
tor  such  a  delicate  business. 

Can  any  contrivance  be  imagined  to  eman¬ 
cipate  reasonable  men  and  women  from  this 
odious  tyranny  of  “  Servantgalism  ”  ?  We 
think  that  the  remedy  is  clear.  First,  estab¬ 
lish  a  University  for  the  education  of  do¬ 
mestics.  Put  them  through  a  course  of  beef¬ 
steaks,  of  making  beds,  of  dusting  furniture, 
of  doing  everj-thing  they  arc  hired  to  do. 
if  they  choose  to  resist  education,  let  the  or¬ 
dinary  rules  of  political  economy  operate. 
No  charity  should  interfere  to  protect  ihcin 
from  the  inevitable  results  of  their  own 
folly.  Men  and  women,  infinitely  superior 
to  them,  die  daily  in  real  work  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  human  race.  That  these 
foolish  and  stupid  people  should  dominate 
the  cultivated  classes,  as  they  now  notori¬ 
ously  do,  is  an  outrage  on  modem  civiliza¬ 
tion.  On  the  piinciples  of  the  widest  dc*- 
mocracy  their  conduct  is  indefensible.  Let 
them  feel  the  sharpest  pangs  which  inexor¬ 
able  Nature  decrees  to  insolent  incompe¬ 
tency,  but  which  our  foolish  philanthropy 
attempts  to  alleviate. 

Second,  build  houses  in  blocks,  so  that 
each  family  shall  have  its  rooms  on  one 
level,  with  an  elevator  to  save  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  stories, 
from  the  trouble  of  mounting  the  stairs. 

Third,  have  the  cooking  establishment  of 
a  whole  street  at  the  head  of  it.  'Ilie  hiring 
and  management  of  cooks  is  a  ver^  sim{)lc 
afiair  to  a  person  who  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  it;  it  is  a  disastrous  lailure  to  the 
poor  devil  who.-e  daily  occupation  disquali¬ 
fies  him  fur  such  wuik. 

Fourth,  contrive  some  method  by  which 
American  girls  may  be  induced  to  give  up 
their  foolish  prejudice  against  going  out  to 
service.  Neatness,  intelligence,  truthfulness, 
and  efficiency  in  the  kitchen  would  soon 
narrow  the  gulf  which  at  present  separates 
it  from  the  parlor;  and  the  angry  jiride 
which  now  keeps  the  American  girl  iretting, 
pining,  and  starving  at  the  sewing  machine 
would  be  appeased  if  she  knew  that,  by  be¬ 
coming  a  domestic,  she  would  become  a 
member  of  a  household. 

As,  however,  these  suggestions  are  those 
of  the  plainest  common  sense,  they  w  ill  be 
repudiated  by  “sensible  jicoplo.’*  Mean¬ 
while  the  finest  piece  of  irony  which  any 
literature  can  boa.<t  will  long  continue  to  be 
that  which  hit  on  the  exquisite  felicity  of 
styling  American  domestics,  “  Help.” 

DOOR-STEP  LI  TER  ATU  R  E. 

IF  a  man  does  not  indorse  the  political 
views  of  the  Daily  Partisan,  or  believe 
in  the  optimism  of  the  Weekly  Vintliralor, 
there  are  no  laws  that  compel  him  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  those  journals ;  if  Mr.  Darwin’s 
theory  of  natural  selection  is  distasteful  to 
him  as  casting  uncomplimentary  reflections 
on  his  ancestors,  or  if  he  lail  to  find  any 
poetry  in  the  laureate’s  last  volume,  —  why, 
ne  is  not  obliged  to  have  books  in  his  family, 
and  can  give  as  cold  a  shoulder  as  he  will  to 
Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Tennyson.  But  how  i.s 
a  man  to  escape  the  mangy  circulars  and 
pestilential  pamphlets  that  are  wrapped 
round  his  bell-knob  or  tlirust  in  at  tlu' 
front  door  of  his  private  residence  ?  He 
has  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  he  must  needs 
lace  these  things  since  they  confront  him  at 
his  own  threshold  when  he  goes  down  town 
in  the  morning  and  when  he  returns  home  at 
night. 

We  have  before  us  a  pile  of  this  door-stej» 
literature,  nearly  afoot  high,  the  accumulation 
of  only  a  few  montlis.  Bridget’s  broom  may 
have  inadvertently  swept  away  a  pamphlet  or 
two,  but  what  we  have  secured  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  the  kind  and  quantity  of  printed  matter 
that  is  left  gratuitously  at  American  firesides 
in  the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
twelve  parnphlcts  and  handbills  comprising 
our  collection  there  are  but  four  that  are  not 
ppsitivel}'  indecent,  —  three  of  the  four  in 
question  treat  of  the  miraculous  properties 
of  a  certain  ycast-poM’der  which  nothing  on 
earth  would  tempt  us  to  use,  for  we  make  it 
a  point  to  exclude  from  our  family  purchases 
the  wares  of  all  tradespeople  who  litter  uji  o’tr 
door-step  with  their  advertisements.  The 
fourth  document  appears  to  be  of  a  purely 
speculative  and  interrogative  nature.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  occult  questions  ad¬ 
dressed  with  no  perceptible  purpose  to  the 
“head  of  the  house.”  The  first  question 
is,  rather  abruptly :  “  Have  You  A  Cat¬ 
alepsy  Y  ”  As  we  have  not  a  cat  of  any 
kind  on  the  premises,  (he  question  iierplc.xes 
us.  Who  our  interlocutor  is,  and  by  what 
means  we  have  become  an  object  of  interest 
■  to  his  mildly  inquiring  mind,  must  remain 
a  myshry.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  the  asses¬ 
sor  of  our  district,  and  that  a  tax  is  about  to 
be  levied  on  the  feline  population  ?  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  the  circular  is  couched 
I  in  resjicctful  language,  and  we  class  it 
i  among  the  few  harmless  papers  dropped  on 
our  hearthstone.  Of  the  rest  of  this  trash 
we  hardly  know  how  to  speak.  It  consists 
of  flippant  and  impertinent  essays  on  tlu! 
most  fcjnellant  diseases,  —  engraved  ground 
plans  ot  horrible  anatomical  phenomena,  — 
recommendations  of  quack  remedies  ad¬ 
dressed  to  persons  who  have  presumedly 
I  lost  every  sense  of  decency,  — while  here  and 
there,  under  a  thin  veil  of  technical  phrase¬ 
ology,  are  puffs  and  indirect  but  sufficiently 
plain  descriptions  of  books  which  the  police 
have  standing  orders  to  confiscate. 

It  reflects  little  credit  upon  whoever 
has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  it  that  such 
Satanic  tracts  should  be  allowed  to  be 
thrown  in  at  our  doors  and  windows,  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  young  girls  and  children, 
i  to  say  nothing  of  modest  men  and  women. 
The  abuse  lias  rapidly  increased  of  late  both 
in  country  places  and  in  cities,  and  ought  to 
be  sujipressed,  or  at  least  regulated.  The 
vendors  of  quack  medicine  and  books  of 
“  popular  science  ”  should  be  content  with 
having  their  advertisements  handsomely  dis¬ 
played  in  the  columns  of  the  most  respect- 
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able  journals ;  but  if  tlicy  must  distribute 
their  obnoxious  pamphlets,  let  them  show 
a  little  common  business  sense  about  it. 
Tliere  are  thoroughfares  where,  perhaps,  the 
pamphlets  would  give  no  great  offence ;  but 
it  is  a  shameful  waste  of  print  and  paper 
to  leave  them  at  the  doors  of  resp<‘ctable 
houses.  If  some  philanthropic  association 
would  send  around  men  to  gather  up  the  cir¬ 
culars  as  soon  as  they  are  deposited  on  our 
door-steps,  the  association  would  conler  a 
greater  benefit  on  mankind  than  if  it  clothed 
and  fed  a  million  of  the  heathen. 


A  'VVOltD  FI!OM  “CtELKlW  PlCKLf:” 
(tX  HOllSK-t'Alt  MANNERS. 

Mr.  editor,  —  Will  you  allow  a  word 
from  an  ascetic  old  bachelor  in  re,  the 
waning  custom  of  resigning  one’s  scat  to  a  wo- 
iniin  in  a  crowded  horse-car  f  As  may  bo  sup- 
(loscd,  I  nin  no  chicken,  yet  I  confess  that  soine- 
tiincs  I  sacrilicc  inv  personal  comfort  in  this 
rcsjiect  upon  what  f  delude  myself  is  the  altar 
of  politeness ;  and  that,  too,  without  ever  being 
suspected  of  blushing  when  I  happen  so  to  do. 

Still,  it  is  better  not  to  he  uncharitable  to  tho.so 
who,  having  become  case-hardened,  can  enjoy 
themselves  in  a  horse-car  scat  while  women  are 
dangling  by  the  support-stra])s ;  for  the  cause 
of  all  this  inditfcrcnce  is  simple,  and  may  be 
traced  to  the  neglect  of  the  fair  creatures  them¬ 
selves  in  not  returning  thanks  for  favors  past. 
There  is  immense  power  in  that  little  phrase, 
“  thank  you,”  if  it  comes  bubbling  up  from  the 
heart  of  one  who  you  think  means  it,  and  who 
tloi's  not  give  it  merely  ns  she  would  throw  a 
penny  to  the  dirty  vagabond  who  has  just  swept 
the  crossing  for  her  to  pass  over  with  unsoiled 
feet. 

You  see  a  beautiful,  rather  young  girl  enter 
the  ear  ;  there  are  no  empty  seats  ;  no  one  else 
seems  disposed  to  rise  for  her  who  is  now  sur¬ 
veying  the  whole  car  with  qniz/ing  look,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  Why  don’t  some  of  these  ” 
( . shall  she  call  them  men  ?)  “  stupid  crea¬ 

tures  yield  the  homage  due  to  me,  a  member  of 
a  higher  order  of  beings  ’  ” 

You,  in  oliedience  to  some  vague  idea  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  once  instilled  into  your  young  mind,  both 
by  prece])t  and  example,  start  to  your  feet,  hop¬ 
ing,  of  course,  for  some  sign  of  gratitude  from 
the  lovely  recipient  of  the  favor. 

She  subsides  into  what  was  your  place  with¬ 
out  any  charming  “  thank  you  ”  bursting  from 
her  lips,  or  grateful  glance  beaming  from  be¬ 
hind  her  gold-cased  eye-glasses,  but  looks  as 
much  as  to  say,  ‘‘  You  ought  to  have  done  this 
before,”  as  she  cclip.ses  from  your  view  with  her 
skirts  two  small  children  who  were  sitting  one 
either  side  of  you. 

Now  enters  the  woman  of  undoubted  Fenian 
proclivities,  with  the  horrible  “  big  basket  ”  on 
her  arm,  an  unmistakable  odor  of  onions  in 
her  breath,  but  all  worn  out  with  lugging  the 
“  big  basket”  for  about  a  mile,  and  with  run¬ 
ning  some  few  roils  before  the  gentlemanly  con¬ 
ductor  chose  to  sec  his  future  passenger. 

This  woman  does  no(  ex|)ect  a  seat,  ns  she 
.sees  all,  or  nearly  all,  full,  and  those  which  are 
not  so  fast  being  covered  by  the  expansion  of 
the  occupants  of  the  scats  as  they  discover  the 
appearance  of  her  who  would  be  likely  to  sit 
next  to  them.  You  rise  and  point  to  the  p-aee 
just  now  your  own.  At  first  she  scarcely  credits 
her  senses  ;  then,  as  she  realizes  that  her  aching 
body  need  not  stand  for  the  next  half-hour,  a 
“  God  bless  you,”  leaping  from  her  heart,  and 
expressed  both  by  mouth  and  eye,  re])ays  you  a 
hundred  fold,  and  her  features  lose  that  repul¬ 
sive  coarseness  which  you  imagined  you  jter- 
eeived  under  the  shadow  of  that  calico- trimmed 
shaker  bonnet. 

You  now  notice  that  the  big  oa.sket  is  filled 
with  clean  laundry-work,  over  which  she  has 
been  working  ever  since  three  o’clock  that 
morning.  Perhaps  she  is  carrying  it  to  the 
proud  beauty,  who  almost  caused  you  to  make 
a  vow  never  again  to  give  up  vour  seat,  under 
any  circumstances,  such  a  thankless  offering  did 
it  seem  in  that  case  ;  but  now  you  think  ditfer- 
cntly,  as  you  hear  the  slight  hack  cough  coming 
from  the  owner  of  the  basket,  and  you  notice  her 
hollow  eye,  and  see  her  sometimes  press  her  hand 
to  her  forehead,  as  though  it  throbbed  with  con¬ 
sumptive  pain. 

1  )on’t  you  believe  her  little  son  Jamie,  who  is 
just  able  to  walk,  and  is  now  hanging  to  the 
outside  platform,  after  seeirtg  you  and  others 
do  so,  will  likewise  gallantly  uphold  the  banner 
of  politeness  when  he  shall  have  matuix'd  into  a 
full-grown  Fenian? 

Now,  1  do  not  say  that  all  good-looking 
American  women  act  ns  in  the  first  case,  nor 
all  not  Americans  ns  in  the  second  ;  but  I  do 
think  we  ought  to  undergo  some  slight  incon¬ 
venience.  even  though  without  thanks,  for  the 
sake  of  the  idea  of  the  strong  helping  tlio  weak. 

Napoleon  boasted  that  the  French  were  the 
only  nation  that  would  fight  fur  an  idea.  Let 
us,  after  showing  that  we  could  tight  for  an  idea, 
—  that  of  universal  liberty,  —  adapt  ourselves  to 
that  of  universal  politeness,  and  show  in  these 
little  courtesies  our  appreciation  of  those  who 
arc  said  by  the  knowing  ones  to  double  our  joys 
and  halve  our  sorrows. 

“  CiEi.Kiis  Pickle.” 


Inn.  Edmu.nu  Yates  is  to  write  the  next 
serial  story  in  All  the  Year  Round.  Its  title  will 
be  “  Castaway.” 


!  NOTES. 

As  a  general  thing  we  are  opposed  to  prize¬ 
fights.  We  carry  our  intolerance  even  beyond 
the  ]>oint  of  not  wishing  to  fight  ]>crsonally  ;  we 
are  so  radical  on  the  subject  that  we  think  the 
nearest  jail  is  the  only  place  for  any  two  men 
who  come  together  for  the  brutal  ]>urposo  of 
]M)unding  each  other  at  so  much  a  side.  In 
these  days  of  freedom  of  s]jecch  and  action  this 
is  taking  a  pretty  decided  stand.  But  we  are 
not  unreasonable  ;  for  though  we  protest  against 
prize-fights  in  general,  we  cannot  withhold  our 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  late 
match  between  Mr.  Joseph  Coburn  and  ilr. 
James  Mace  has  Ircen  conducted.  Nothing  has 
occurred  to  shock  the  (felicacy  of  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious,  as  the  play  bills  say.  Nobody  has  been 
hit,  and  no  more  blood  has  been  shed  than  if  the 
parties  had  agreed  to  meet  and  cat  ice-creams 
against  each  other.  'The  history  of  this  remark¬ 
able  combat  is,  briefly,  us  follows :  After  due 
preliminaries  and  training,  Mr.  Macc  and  Mr. 
(’oburn  met  in  a  ring  somewhere;  they  stood 
for  several  minutes  trying  to  look  each  other 
out  of  countenance,  squared  at  the  air,  and 
might  have  come  to  blows  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two,  if  the  police  bad  not  dropped  in 
without  invitation  and  ended  the  farce  while  it 
was  still  a  farce.  The  gladiators  then  concluded 
to  transfer  the  battle-field  to  Kansas.  Promptly 
on  the  *JJ  of  June,  at  the  hour  nam'’d,  Mr. 
Mace  stepped  into  the  ring  near  Kansas  City, 
while  his  antagonist,  Mr.  Coburn,  was  coolly 
“  taking  his  tod  ”  in  a  New  York  bar-room. 
Mace  won  the  stakes.  Fighting  at  so  great  a 
distance  had  its  disadvantages,  in  the  eyes  of 
membets  of  the  P.  R. ,  but  the  public  at  large 
look  upon  this  us  the  most  satisfactory  and  en¬ 
tertaining  pugilbtic  encounter  that  ever  came  off 
in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
Saturdtiy  Review  shoidd  be  both  brilliant  and 
consistent.  Speaking  the  other  day  of  tbo 
I  Parisian  rabble,  it  said  with  great  truth,  it 
I  seems  to  us,  that  London  had  within  itself  the 
!  makings  of  a  mob  as  ferocious  and  dangerous 
!  as  that  which  has  lately  raged  ram]>ant  through 
I  the  streets  of  Paris.  'The  Silurdny  Review  just 
'  come  to  hand  plays  on  a  different  string,  affirm- 
I  ing  that  an  English  mob  ean  be  disbanded  and 
’  scattered  by  a  few  soft  words  and  a  handful  of 
I  judicious  sugar-plums.  “  An  English  mob,”  it 
I  says,  “  is  a  tumultuary  gathering  of  useless,  ob- 
I  noxious  ]>eoplc,  with  no  definite  purpose  and  no 
I  notion  of  fighting,  whose  principal,  if  not  only 
1  object  is  to  see  how  much  the  Bobbies  under  the 
'  direction  of  a  tearful  Secretary  of  State  can  be 
I  got  to  stand.  The  police  persuade  them  to  go 
!  away,  their  leader  is  made  a  County  Court 
Judge,  and  the  matter  is  at  an  end.  'The 
reason  why  such  mobs  should  be  at  once  put 
down  is  that  the  persons  composing  them  are 
pcrilouslv  demoralized  by  having  their  respect 
fur  the  law  diminished,  and  that  they  subject 
large  numbers  of  quiet,  orderly  persons  to  incon¬ 
venience  and  danger.”  'The  writer  then  coM 
pares  an  Engfisli  mob  with  the  Commune, 
which,  it  remarks,  had  distinct  aims  and  a  dis¬ 
tinct  organization.  When  the  lower  classes,  the 
I  working  people  of  England,  rise  up  in  their 
strength,  as  they  will  rise  some  of  these  days, 
England  will  find  itself  confronted  by  a  power 
that  has  organization  and  purpose  enough  to 
task  the  best  energies  of  th"’  government.  It  is 
the  weakest  policy  in  the  world  to  underrate  an 
antagonist. 

Sometime  since  Messrs.  Moxon,  the  London 
publishers,  announced,  and  the  statement  was 
again  made  last  year  in  their  edition  of  Charles 
Lamb’s  complete  works,  that  a  subscription  w'as 
being  raised  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  essayist  in  Edmonton  churchyard, 
“  to  replace  the  tasteless  headstone  now  there.” 
It  was  added  that  the  tomb  and  bust  would  be 
executed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  and  that  the 
piiblisher.s  would  receive  subscriptions  in  further¬ 
ance  of  this  object.  The  ap|)cal  of  Messrs.  Mo.x- 
on  evidently  met  with  no  response  from  the 
public,  for  a  correspondent  of  the  Alhenteum 
writes  to  ask  for  help  in  order  that  the  old  tomb¬ 
stone  raised  to  Lamb  and  his  sister  may  be  re¬ 
paired,  and  reckons  that  the  cost  will  bo  under 
.£?.  Mr.  Phillips,  the  author  of  ”  Local  Sketch¬ 
es ’’writes:  “On  paying  a  recent  visit  to  the 
grave  of  Charles  Lamb,  in  Edmonton  church¬ 
yard,  I  found  it  certainly  not  in  the  state  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  ‘  Elia  ’  would  wish  to  see  it.  The 
mound  beneath  which  he  and  his  loving  and  be¬ 
loved  Bridget  lie,  is  half  trodden  down  and  bro¬ 
ken,  and  what  is  left  of  it  is  anything  but  ‘  the 
bank  where  daisies  grow,’  as  Moxon  wrote.  To 
remove  the  gaunt  nettles  and  to  order  new  turf 
was  my  first  object;  but  something  more  re¬ 
quires  to  be  done.  In  a  year  or  two,  unless  the 
letters  are  recut,  the  words  of  the  inscription 
will  have  jiassed  away.”  How  quickly  this 
world  forgets  a.  grave ! 

The  misconduct  of  the  little  riverfront  which 
Chicago  derives  its  name  has  given  rise  to  a  re¬ 
markable  engineering  enterprise.  The  coarse 
of  the  river  is  to  be  changeil ;  human  ingenuity 
is  to  make  the  stream  run  backwards  in  the  very 
teeth  of  nature’s  original  intentions,  thus  reliev¬ 
ing  thecity  of  the  stagnant  waters  that  so  threaten 
the  hcaltti  and  a.ssail  the  comfort  of  the  inetropo- 
]  lis.  The  river  passes  through  the  heart  of  Chi- 
'  cago,  affording  some  eighteen  miles  of  dockage 
!  and  harbor  accommodation,  without  which  Cln- 
I  cago  would  nut  be  Chicago.  To  have  the  con¬ 


tents  of  the  sewers  and  the  wastes  of  distilleries  | 
carried  off'  to  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  matter  of  vital  | 
sanitary  importance,  and  the  Chicagoans  have 
taken  bold  of  the  project  with  characteristic 
energy.  While  the  great  Illinois  capital  has 
what  may  be  called  water  on  the  brain,  it  is 
curious  to  notice  how  little  imjxirtance  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  clement  in  Nevaia.  “  They  have 
a  story  in  the  country,”  says  Mr.  Xordh‘'ff', 
writing  from  San  Francisco  to  The  A'ew  York 
Eveniny  Post,  “  of  a  man  who  returned  to  his 
home  in  Central  New  York  from  Nevada,  at  a 
time  when  that  then  newly  discovered  region 
was  attracting  great  attention.  The  farmers, 
his  old  neighbors,  gathered  about  him  to  in¬ 
quire  about  the  country,  its  products,  seasons, 
soil,  etc.,  and  at  last  one  asked,  ‘  Is  the  water 
good  out  there  ?  ’  ‘  The  water  ?  ’  he  replied  ; 

‘  well,  yes,  the  water ’s  good  in  Nevada ;  I ’m 
certain  of  thar,  for  I  tasted  some  just  before  I 
came  away,  thinking  some  fool  fellow  would  be 
asking  me  about  it.’  ” 

OcR  sympathies  are  beginning  to  be  strongly 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  hotel  proprietors  of 
New  York.  'Their  exjicrience  for  the  past  few 
weeks  has  been  .such  as  to  shake  their  faith  in 
human  nature.  When  a  stranger  presents  him¬ 
self  at  the  door  of  a  New  Y’ork  hotel  the  heart 
of  the  jovial  landlord  sinks  in  his  bosom.  “  Is 
this,”  he  says  to  himself,  glancing  suspiciously 
at  the  carpet-bag  that  may  possibly  contain 
razors,  ropes,  revolvers,  strychnine,  and  prussic 
acid,  “  is  this  another  suicide  ?  ”  His  apprehen¬ 
sions  are  well  grounded.  The  tricks  he  has 
hiihcrto  playel  upon  travellers  are  now  being 
played  upon  him.  The  public  that  has  long 
suffered  from  his  extortionate  charges  and  his 
endless  “extras”  is  now  taking  a  singularly 
malicious  revenge.  His  Nemesis  has  come.  | 
The  Nemesis  records  his  name  as  Jones,  takes  I 
a  room,  shoots  himself  through  the  heart  in  a  | 
bath-tub,  and  spoils  the  business  of  the  “  house.”  ] 

I  Day  after  day  he  perpetrates  this  grim  joke  j 
1  upon  Boniface,  until  Boniface  would  rather 
I  welcome  Mcphistopheles  himself  than  assign  a 
I  room  to  an  unauthenticated  guest  with  a  mys- 
I  tcrious  black  carpet-bag. 

I  For  pure,  unadulterated  eloquence,  untram- 
j  melled  by  ideas  or  held  down  bj"  the  usual  signif- 
I  icance  attached  to  words,  give  us  Mr.  Robert 
i  'Toombs  in  one  of  his  exalted  moods.  Other  j 
I  men  may  be  logical  and  comprehensible ;  other 
I  men  may  have  some  va'ue  notion  of  what  they  | 

I  mean ;  but  it  is  only  Toombs  who  can  scale  the  | 

I  giddy  heights  of  eloquence  and  sit  down  on  its 
topmost  pinnacle  in  this  fashion  :  —  | 

j  “  Whan  you  can  tear  the  live  thunder  from  j 
its  home  in  the  burning  ether  and  bind  it  a  i 
1  captive  at  the  footstool  of  tyranny,  then,  and  | 
j  not  till  then,  will  I  accept  the  situation.”  | 

The  doleful  voice  that  usually  comes  from  ' 

I  Toombs  has  seldom  surpassed  tliis.  | 

!  We  are  to  have  this  season  what  the  sensa-  i 
’  tional  newspaper  reporter  would  ca'l  “  a  cami-  | 
I  val  ”  of  hanging.  Now  that  Uulloff  has  been  ■ 
removed,  to  put  it  gently,  the  two  most  notable  j 
!  criminals  on  the  list  are  Foster  and  Mrs.  Laura  ^ 
I  D.  Fair.  The  former  must  be  tsonvinced  by  this  , 
I  time  that  his  doom  is  scaled.  If  the  latter  thinks  j 
she  has  any  chance  of  escaping  the  law,  her  dream  . 
will  be  d  siK'lled  on  the  2Sth  of  July  next.  The 
sentence  of  death  in  California  is  usually  final.  I 
I  he  constitution  of  that  State  does  not  permit  ' 
the  Governor  to  commute  the  sentence  of  a  con-  ' 
demned  criminal,  and  Mrs.  Fair  must  suff'er  the  ' 
full  fionalty  of  the  law  unless  the  Governor  should  | 
sec  fit  to  pardon  her,  of  which  there  is  very  little  j 
prospect.  _ 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  Vandal  idea  of  : 
destroying  the  Venddme  Column  .should  have  ! 
hod  its  birth  in  the  brain  of  an  artist.  It  shows 
how  political  madness  may  transform  the  most 
^ntle  and  refined  men  into  fiends.  Little  did 
M.  Courbet  dream,  in  his  p'easant  studio  a  year 
I  ago,  that  to  his  fame  as  a  painter  was  to  be  added 
the  infamy  of  devising  and  putting  into  execu¬ 
tion  a  scheme  to  destroy  one  of  Paris’s  great 
works  of  art.  The  fall  of  the  ('olumn  dragged 
down  with  it  the  fair  name  of  Gustave  Courbet. 
With  how  little  regret  the  world  learned  that 
this  once  favorite  artist  had  died  by  poison  ad¬ 
ministered  by  his  own  hand  shortly  after  his  ar¬ 
rest  at  Satory !  _ 

New  Yorkers  are  proverbially  generous  and 
lavish  in  money  matters,  and  they  came  down 
handsomely  at  the  recent  wedding  of  Mr. 
’Tweed’s  daughter.  They  did  it  indirectly  to 
he  sure,  as  tax-payers;  but  nevertheless  they 
did  It.  The  bndal  presents  amounted  to  about 
S  200,000,  and  prominent  among  the  donors 
figured  th§  names  of  gentlemen  not  wholly  dis¬ 
connected,  as  Mr.  Micawber  would  say,  with  the 
treasury  of  New  York  Citv.  The  entire  affair 
was  characterized  by  “oriental  splendor  and 
Eastern  magnificence,”  —  buckets  full  of  dia¬ 
monds  and  trunks  full  of  $4,000  evening 
dresses. 

J.  T.  Wiiitixo,  General  Western  Agent  of 
the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  inquiries  at  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  about  bonding  all  the  vessels  be- 
•  longing  to  that  company  to  carry  dutiable 
,  goods  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth.  It  appears  that 
\  with  the  opening  of  spring  navigation  this  vear  ■ 
j  there  has  licen  a  remarkable  emigration  from  | 
!  Eastcni  Canada  to  the  Red  River  Country,  and  | 
'  Buffalo  has  been  fi.xed  upon  as  the  eastern  shi|>- 
I  ping  point  to  accommodate  this  class  of  travel  | 


and  the  commerce  naturally  arising  therefrom. 
The  western  terminus  of  the  route  will  be 
Duluth,  and  thence  to  Pembina.  Goods  will  be 
transported  by  rail  or  such  other  modes  of  con- 
veyanco  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  This  hegira 
is  entirely  unaccounted  for,  and  causes  much 
surprise  at  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
emigrants  are  mostly  French  and  Irish. 

The  recent  publication  of  a  new  edition  of 
Paine’s  “  Institutes  of  Medicine  ”  suggests  to 
one  who  admires  equally  Dr.  Paine  and  Dr. 
Watts,  the  amending  of  a  well-known  verse  by 
the  latter  to  read  as  follows  :  — 

“  See  ftentle  patients  .smile  on  Paine." 


PERSONALS. 

—  Nilsson  is  at  West  Point. 

—  Mayor  Adams,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  11 ,  has 
been  sent  to  an  insane  asylum. 

—  Morris  Phillips,  the  editor  of  the  Home 
Journal,  is  to  pass  the  summer  in  Europe. 

—  Bayard  Taylor  is  at  present  delivering 
lectures  on  German  literature  before  the  Cornell 
University. 

—  At  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Anniversary  at 
Harvard  University  this  year,  Bret  Harte  is  to 
furnish  the  poem,  and  Prof.  Noah  Porter  of  Y'ale 
the  oration. 

—  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  a  yachtist, 
and  spends  weeks  at  a  time  on  board  his  vacht, 
the  Princess  Eleanor,  seeking  pleasure  In  the 
English  Channel. 

—  In  the  first  University  boat-race  ever  rowed 
in  England,  Bishop  Selwyn  and  Tyrrell  rowed 
in  the  Cambridge  boat,  and  Bishop  Words¬ 
worth  in  the  Oxford. 

—  William  of  Germany  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  venerable  Admiral  Coligny,  whose  gray 
hairs  were  dabbled  in  his  own  blooil  at  the  mas¬ 
sacre  at  St.  Bartholomew. 

—  Mr.  James  Anthony  Fronde,  the  historian, 
has  just  been  relieved  from  holy  orders,  assumed 
in  his  youth  at  Oxford.  He  availed  himself  of 
the  “  Clergy  Disabilities  Act.” 

—  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  inventor  of  the  “fish 
toi-pedo,”  will,  it  is  said,  receive  S  75,000  from 
the  English  government,  in  consideration  of  his 
making  over  his  invention  to  it. 

—  Miss  Jones,  the  presiding  genius  of  a  school 
in  Illinois,  recently  felt  it  to  be  her  bounden 
duty  to  chastise  her  uncle,  who,  she  alleged,  was 
the  most  unruly  pupil  in  her  school. 

—  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  and  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa  are 
expected  in  this  country  soon,  their  purpose  be¬ 
ing  to  organize  their  English  opera  company 
and  be  prepared  for  an  early  fall  season. 

—  Miss  Newbold,  of  the  United  States,  says 
the  fjondon  Court  Journal,  “  was  remarked  for 
her  beauty  and  elegance  at  one  of  the  Queen’s 
recent  drawing  rooms  at  Buckingham  Palace.” 

—  Prince  Bismarck,  say  the  German  papers, 
will  receive  the  dukedom  of  Krotoschin  in  Prus¬ 
sian  Poland,  which  is  estimated  at  S  2,400,0MO, 
as  a  present  from  the  imperial  government  of 
Germany. 

—  Cincinnati  is  reported  to  have  strange  but 
perhaps  appropriate  names  for  its  city  officials. 
Ill  addition  to  Schwindicrand  Stielohf,  it  boasts 
of  a  judge  calletl  Swing,  and  a  jailer  called 
Hangmann,  who,  oddly  enough,  is  opposed  to 
capital  punishment. 

—  A  marble  bust  of  Dr.  Wilson,  by  Mr.  C.  V. 
Burton,  of  Ithaca,  has  been  oidered  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  Cornell  L'niversity,  and  is  to  be  placed 
with  a  lifelike  bust  of  President  White,  just 
completeil  by  the  same  artist,  in  the  library  of 
the  new  McGraw  building. 

—  The  San  Francisco  Xews  Letter  says; 
“  Among  the  late  arrivals  at  the  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel  we  note  the  namc.s  of  ‘  Mrs.  Governor 
Bross,’  of  Illinois,  and  ‘  Mrs.  Colonel  Bross,’  of 
the  ssme  State.  'This  civic  and  this  military 
female  are  quite  welcome.  We  abhor  tides  in 
America.” 

—  Charleston  (S.  C.)  has  had  only  three  post¬ 
masters  since  the  foundation  of  the  government. 
The  first,  'T.  W.  Bacot,  was  appointed  by  George 
Washington;  the  second,  Andrew  Huger,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Jackson,  held  office  until 
the  Confederates  surrendtred  Charleston,  when 
the  present  incumbent  took  hold. 

—  The  risk  of  refusing  liberal  offers  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  William  Bradley,  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  who  declined  to  take  S  15,000  for  his 
horse  Leviathan  a  fortnight  since.  A  day  or  two 
ago  he  had  to  pay  five  dolin'^  to  get  rid  of  the 
animal,  who  had  died  of  a  spasm  in  the  mean 
Ume,  and  needed  to  be  carted  off. 

—  In  the  West  women  aregraduallv  filling  all 
departments  of  labor;  the  ultra  practical  as  well 
as  ornamental.  The  latest  occupation  is  that  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Aiken,  who  is  making  postal  cur¬ 
rency  and  independence  by  rowing  a  scow  over 
the  Mississippi,  and  transferring  passengers 
from  Clinton,  Iowa,  to  Garden  Plain,  Ill. 

—  Victor  Emmanuel,  though  King  of  a  very 
poor  country,  financi.tlly  speaking,  is  represent¬ 
ed  to  be  one  of  the  richest  crown-wearers  in 
Europe.  He  is  said  to  have  a  fortune  of  at  least 
100,000,000  of  lire  (?  20,000,000).  Amongother 
things,  he  is  the  owner  of  some  twenty  splen¬ 
did  )>alaces,  and  nearly  seven  hundred  blood 
horses. 
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Statue  of  Naindion  I. 
erected  in  1844. 


THE  COLUMN  IN  THE  PLACE  VENDOME,  PARIS,  DESTROYED  BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMMUNE. 
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CROSSING  A  STREET  UNDER  FIRE,  —  A  SCENE  IN  PARIS. 
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LEAVES  FROM  A  LECTURERS  NOTE- 
LOOK.  —  Lv  Katk  Field. 


No.  V. 

OOINO  Ur  TIIK  OHIO 

IT  is  quite  jwssible  to  travel  on  an  Ohio  steam¬ 
boat  and  not  come  to  an  untimely  end  1 
have  tried  it  and  still  live  ;  but  the  tortures  en¬ 
dured  that  first  experimental  night,  “  lambs  can¬ 
not  forgive,  nor  worms  forget.” 

“  All  boats  has  their  day  oo  the  Uississip," 
and 

With  “Jim  Bludso  ”  in  my  pocket, 

1  expected,  while  in  bed, 

To  irc  np  I  ke  any  rocket. 

And  GUBit  down  as  good  as  dead. 

It  was  a  black  night,  and  the  red-hot  cinders 
as  they  shot  past  the  window,  looked  like  the 
fieiy  eyes  of  devouring  monsters.  “  Capital 
things  to  set  fire  to  a  boat,”  I  thought.  “  Nice  in- 
tlammablc  material  down  below  too,  that  1  saw 
going  aboard.  A  few  cinders  properly  disposed 
arc  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  ghosts  of  us 
*  Afore  the  smokestacks  fell.’  ” 

VThat  a  creature  a  high-pre.ssure  engine  is! 
It  snorts  and  puffs  and  blows  like  a  whale  with 
the  asthma  !  It  shivers  its  timbers  like  an  ele¬ 
phant  with  the  ague !  It  careens  and  cracks  at 
times  as  though  an  earthquake  were  at  hand. 
It  h.as  greater  capacity  for  doing  more  uncom¬ 
fortable  things  than  any  inanimate  creature  that 
ever  breath^.  Whenever  an  exposition  of 
sleep  came  upon  me,  we  made  a  landing,  and 
then  the  thunders  of  heaven  were  ns  nothing 
to  the  rutubling  atid  grumbling  of  discharg¬ 
ing  freight.  Whenever  I  thought  of  becoming 
ivconciled  to  the  situation,  a  terrific  yell,  une¬ 
qualled  by  the  most  fiendish  war-whoop,  sig¬ 
nalled  the  approach  of  a  “  down  *'  steamer,  and 
the  possibilities  of  a  lively  collision  were  added 
to  the  other  pleasures  of  imagination.  Nothing 
happened,  however,  and  the  surprise  at  being 
alive  the  next  morning,  with  such  favorable  op¬ 
portunities  for  an  impromptu  and  inexpensive 
funeral,  gave  me  a  confidence  in  Western  steam¬ 
boats  from  which  I  shall  never  recover. 

Uavlight  brought  with  it  a  novel  phase  of  life, 
for  who  lias  never  passed  a  day  in  a  Western 
pilot-house  knows  nothing  of  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  modes  of  travelling.  It  may  snow  and 
blow,  but  there  in  your  tight  little  glass  house 
high  in  the  air,  you  can  put  your  feet  on  a  nd- 
hot  stove,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  elements 
while  your  eye  embraces  the  landscape  far  and 
near.  'And  a  beautiful  landscape  it  often  is  on 
the  sinuous  Ohio,  well  christened  years  ago  “  la 
belle  riviere.”  But  why  called  “  Ohio  ”  t  No¬ 
body  seems  to  know,  although  there  are  two 
popular  answer!  to  this  question,  the  first  being 
that  w'hen  three  Indians  (three  people,  frenerally 
three  brothers  always  discover  everything)  first 
beheld  this  river,  one  exelaimed  “  O  I  ”  the 
second  “  hi !  ”  and  the  third  “  0 !  ”  which  rap¬ 
turous  exclamations  become,  by  a  short  sum  in 
addition,  Ohio !  The  second  answer  drawing 
less  upon  the  credulity,  maintains  that  O.  hi,  o, 
were  the  syllables  sung  by  the  Indians  in  keep¬ 
ing  time  with  their  oars  as  they  rowed  up  and 
down  the  river  Whatever  its  origin,  the  word 
is  as  rich  and  round  in  sound  as  the  great  State 
is  in  fact. 

Sight  is  not  the  only  faculty  gratified  in  this 
glass  house  where  one  may  throw  stones  to  the 
top  of  one’s  bent  without  fear  of  the  retort  cour¬ 
teous.  The  pilot-house  is  the  steamboat  ex¬ 
change  where  the  favored  few  seek  refuge  when 
they  would  escape  from  the  cabin’s  terrible 
silence  and  all-pervading  melancholy,  'rhere, 
when  off  duty,  the  captain  “  loafs  and  invites 
his  soul,”  there  the  pilot  may  be  interviewed, 
there  all  the  stories  are  told  and  there  all  t>.e 
laughing  is  done.  I  have  rarely  felt  more  at 
home  than  in  that  Ohio  pilot  house,  for  every 
man  present  was  a  thoroughly  natural  manly 
character,  with  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 
The  captain’s  clothes  had  not  been  cut  by  a 
fashionable  tailor,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  did  not  render  him  the  less  chivalrous. 
There  was  something  absolutely  touching  in  the 
gentleness  and  courtesy  of  that  great,  strung, 
externally  rough,  internally  big-hearted  man. 
And  the  estimate  he  had  of  women  made  me 
feel  that  I  for  one  ought  to  go  to  work  to  de¬ 
serve  it.  “  Why,  there ’s  no  doubt  about  it, 
women  are  a  great  deal  better  than  men.  I 
think  they  ’re  superior  to  us  all  round.  I  don’t 
take  to  Woman  Suffrage,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  women  have  more  to  do  now  than  they 
can  attend  to  They  are  worked  to  death.  I 
don’t  think  the  Lord  ever  intended  they  should 
have  so  much  put  upon  them  ;  men  are  stronger, 
and  ought  to  take  care  of  them  ” 

“  That ’s  all  right  enough,'"  replied  a  male 
passenger,  “  but  w'hat  has  work  got  to  do  with 
suffrage?  Tell  me  that.  It  is  n’t  going  to  in¬ 
crease  women’s  cares.  It ’s  going  to  make  them 
think  more,  but  thinking  doesn’t  hurt  people; 
it ’s  good  for  them.  Women  arc  not  obliged  to 
bold  office  if  they  don’t  want  to.  And  how  much 
time  does  voting  require  ?  not  half  as  much  as 
making  a  call  and  serving  up  a  dish  of  gossip. 
I  tell  you  what  is,  this  Woman’s  Sufi'rage  has 
got  to  come,  and  it’s  going  to  give  women  the 
same  rights  ten  tiave,  and  it  isn’t  going  to  make 
them  les-  women  either  That ’s  w  hat  you  ’re  all 
afraid  of” 

*•  Well,”  said  the  Captain,  “  I  can't  quite  see 
it;  but  if  women  want  to  vote.  I’ll  never  <>|i|m»c 
them  They  generally  want  to  do  wli  it ’s  alsmt 
the  thing,  and  I  iloii't  think  men  h  .ve  anv  right 
to  tell  them  what  they  shall  and  what  thev  sba’  n't 
do.” 


“  That 's  it,”  answcml  the  pas.scngcr.  “  Trv 
the  thitig  on  yourself  attd  see  now  you  like  it.’* 

“1  believe’ in  letting  women  have  their  own 
way,’"  said  the  pilot,  who  until  then  had  jire- 
served  ati  unbroken  silctiee.  “  (iuess  they  can’t 
make  matters  worse  than  they  are.” 

“  That  s  so,”  echoed  a  voiee,  —  and  for  an 
hour  the  pros-  and  (vns  of  Wotnan  Suffrage 
were  dt'seiissed  in  a  spirit  that  might  be  imitated 
by  Beacon  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  with  great 
p'rofit.  Every  one  kept  his  temper.  NoIkmIv 
called  anybody  “  unwomanly,”  or  “  scoundn'l,’’ 
or  “  fool,”  or  “  shrieking  sisterhood,”  which  last 
is  the  must  recent  pet  mime  of  derision,  and  the 
final  verdict  rendeiw  was  “  to  do  tue  right  thing 
by  women  and  make  them  men’s  equal  before  the 
law." 

Natuallv  enough  thcconversation  turned  upon 
the  Ntw  "York  Tribune,  the  one  subject  almut 
which  every  human  being  in  the  United  States 
has  an  opinion.  'I'hen  spake  a  wonderfully  pre¬ 
served  old  man  who  looked  young  enough  to 
bo  Mr.  Greeley’s  son. 

“  Why,  I’m  as  old  as  Horace  Greeley,  and  I 
reraemlier  when  he  started  the  Aew  Yorker.  I 
was  a  New  Yorker  myself  at  that  time.  Good 
gracious,  how  that  city  has  changed  I  1  remem¬ 
ber  1  owned  a  large  lot  on  the  comer  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Canal  Street  Bless  you,  I  sold  it  one 
day  at  what  I  considered  a  bargain.  If  1  ’d  only 
held  on,  I 'd  have  been  worth  a  sight  of  money. 
And  lioniec,  well  he’s  fought  it  out  on  one  line 
all  these  years,  and  I  must  sav  he ’s  done  first- 
rate  on  the  whole.  He ’s  got  the  queerest  lot  of 
kinks  in  his  head  of  any  sensible  man  I  ever 
knew,  but  after  all,  he ’s  on  the  right  side. 
Ho ’s  honest,  and  that ’s  more  than  you  can  say 
for  the  rest  of  ’em.  I  get  as  tnad  —  why,  1  get 
as  mad  as — well,  no  matter  what  —  with  The 
Tribune  sometimes,  and  I  tell  my  wife  I  ’ll  stop 
it,  but  she  brings  me  to  iny  senses  by  asking  me 
how  I ’m  to  better  myself.  So  I  hang  on,  and 
take  it  all  round,  get  my  money’s  worth.  But 
we  were  talking  about  lecturing,”  he  continued. 
“  Well  now,  there ’s  Western  Virginia ;  why 
don’t  you  make  us  a  visit  and  tell  the  iieoplu  of 
the  United  States  what  a  great  country  it  is,  and 
what  undcvelopeil  resources  it  has  ?  T’hcre 
isn’t  a  man  in  Wa.sbington  knows  anything 
about  it.  Everybody  goes  tearing  off  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  here ’s  something  under  their  very 
noses  that  they  won’t  look  at.  Why,  even 
Horace  Greeley  pretends  to  visit  Virginia,  but 
he  hangs  round  Norfolk  and  goes  home  ns 
ignorant  of  the  Western  jmrt  of  the  old  State  as 
w  hen  he  went.  Wo  never  took  to  slavery.  We 
were  always  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  and 
none  of  you  writers  come  near  us.  All  we  re¬ 
quire  is  to  be  written  up.  Why  don’t  the 
Yankee  girls  eomc  down  and  give  us  a  few 
lessons  in  matters  and  things  ?  1  know  we  ’re 
all  pretty  rough,  but  I  tell  you  we ’ve  got  ‘  grit,' 
and  every  one  of  those  girls  would  find  a  fir.-t- 
rate  husband.  Instead  of  which  they  stay  there 
in  Massachusetts  and  live  and  die  old  maids.  I 
tell  you  it  isn’t  right.  They  ought  to  leave 
home.  The  country  needs  them,  and  if  they 
knew  what ’s  good  tor  them  as  well  os  I  do, 
they  would.  There ’s  no  more  reason  why 
women  should  stick  in  one  place  than  men.  I 
lielicvc  in  work  for  everybody.  These  dolls  of 
girls  that  do  nothing,  what  do  they  amount  to  ? 
They  ain’t  worth  their  feed.  They  ’re  just  about 
as  much  use  in  the  world  os  pootllcs,  and  I ’d 
enough  sight  board  a  poodle,  for  he  costs  less. 
I  tell  you  society  is  all  wrong,  and  we ’ve  got  to 
have  a  revolution  if  we  want  republican  institu¬ 
tions  to  last.  We ’ve  got  rid  of  slavery  and  now 
we  must  get  rid  of  all  these  confounded  notions 
about  what  makes  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
I  want  to  see  full-length  men  and  women,  I  do.” 

By  all  meatis  let  us  have  them  instead  of  these 
quarter  views. 

“  How  do  these  people  communicate  with  the 
world  ?  ”  I  asked,  {lointing  to  isolated  shanties 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  “  Where  do  they  go 
for  letters  and  papers  ?  ” 

“They  don’t  communicate.  They  never  go 
anywhere  for  letters  and  papers.  Most  of  ’em 
can’t  read,”  answcretl  the  pilot. 

“  Whom  do  they  vote  for  ?  " 

”  General  Jackson.” 

“  Well,  you  may  laugh,  but  it ’s  true,”  said  a 
gentleman.  “  I  happened  into  one  of  these 
I  shanties  shortly  after  the  war  and  tlie  man  asked 
me  my  name.  ‘  Grant,’  I  replied.” 

“  Seems  to  me  I ’ve  heard  that  name  before. 
He  fit  in  the  war,  did  n’t  he  ?  ” 

»  Yes.” 

I  “  I  thought  so,  hut  I  don't  remember  whkh  side 
;  he  fit  on  !  ” 

And  this  is  enlightened,  newspaper-reading, 
patriotic  America ! 

Conversation  fliiirging,  I  look  “  Jim  Bludso  ” 
from  iny  ]KX'ket  and  handing  it  to  my  friend,  the 
I  captain,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  The 
j  captain,  who  had  been  poking  the  fire,  sat 
down  and  read  the  poem  through  once,  twice, 

I  thrice  “  Well,”  said  he  at  last,  “  I  ain’t  no 
{  great  hand  at  poetry  but  this  is  sort  of  in  niy 
j  line.  He ’s  got  some  terms  a  little  out  of  the 
I  perpendicular,  and  he ’s  got  engineer  and  pilot 
I  a  little  mixed  ;  otherwise  he ’s  hit  it  pretty  well. 
About  the  truest  thing  he  says  is 

‘One  wife  in  Motchez-ander-the-IIill, 

-  And  another  one  here,  in  Hike. ' 

Here,  Jiih,  you  read  it  ”;  and  the  captain  stood 
at  the  wheel  while  “  Jim  ”  rend  the  iioem  with 
an  intercsietl  expression  of  face.  “  Yes,  he 's 
placed  Hail  Coliinibia  with  a  few  things,  but  it 
ain’t  bad.” 

\  “  Let  me  study  that  poetry.  I.iet  me  keep 

I  it  till  1  stop  f»r  you  going  down  day  after 
I  to-morrow,  uud  then  I  ’ll  tell  you  just  what  I 


think  alxnit  it,”  said  the  ca)itain,  carefully  fold¬ 
ing  up  "Jim  Bludso”  and  putting  it  in  liis  vest 
JKK'kct. 

Alas!  “day  after  tomorrow  ’’never  came. 
The  Captain  wa.s  detaineil  up  the  river  by 
freight,  telegraphed  his  regret.s,  1  was  obliged 
to  de.secnd  to  the  ignoring  of  ear-travelling,  and 
Colonel  Huy  will  never  know  the  final  judgment 
ujion  “Jim  Bludso.” 


WHY  HUNEBOUUG  WAS  NOT  SUR- 
KENHEUEIJ. 

Trau.'^lated  fur  Kvf.rt  S.itukdat  fhum  tho  Vrenrh  of  MM. 

Errkuuiuu-Chutriuu. 

I. 

fortress  of  Hunebourg,  cut  in  the  rock,  at 
the  summit  of  a  steep  bliitf,  cominands  the 
whole  of  that  spur  of  the  Vosges  which  sep¬ 
arates  tho  Meurthe,  the  Moselle,  and  Rhenish 
Bavaria  from  the  basin  of  Alsace. 

In  1815,  the  command  of  Hunebourg  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  Jean  I'icire  Noel,  formerly  sergeant- 
major  of  the  Fusilcers  of  the  Guard,  who  lost 
his  Ivft  leg  at  Bautzen  and  was  decorated  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

This  worthy  commandant  was  a  man  of  five 
feet  two,  very  broa  1  in  the  shoulders  and  very 
short  in  the  legs.  He  hud  a  fine  paunch,  big  sen¬ 
sual  lips,  large  gray  eyes,  full  of  energy,  thick 
bushy  eyebrows,  and  the  most  magnificently 
blossoming  no^c  in  the  whole  region  of  the 
Vosges.  An  opera  hat,  a  regulation  coat  with 
long  skirts,  blue  trousers,  a  scarlet  waistcoat, 
and  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  formed  his  in¬ 
variable  dress. 

Nodi  loved  to  laugh.  He  loved  also  good 
Burgundy,  venison,  black  grou.se,  Mayenee 
ham,  carps  from  tho  Rhine,  nnd  generally  all 
gooil  things  which  the  Lord  has  provided  for 
his  children. 

He  had  under  his  command  a  company  of 
veterans,  most  of  them  thin  and  dried  up  as 
mummies,  who  woie  lung  capes  and  smoked 
smuggled  tobacco.  They  wandered  about  the 
ramparts,  looked  down  the  precipice,  nnd  basked 
in  the  sun.  The  everlasting  prospect  ol  the  blue 
sky,  tho  blue  horizon  and  even  the  clear  blue 
Water  in  the  well,  hud  imprinted  on  their  coun¬ 
tenances  the  marks  of  incurable  melancholy. 

There  were  also  two  under-effieers  sent  to 
Hunebourg  for  a  rest,  one  named  Cousin,  the 
other  Farges,  —  two  young  men  of  good  fami¬ 
lies.  An  irresistible  impulse  hud  driven  them 
to  the  career  of  arms,  atnl  glory  was  to  tium  a 
)leasure  which  was  also  to  cover  them  with 
auR-ls.  Unfortunately  it  had  jus  now  covered 
them  with  wounds,  and  it  was  to  this  circum¬ 
stance  that  they  had  the  honor  of  serving  under 
the  orders  of  Jean  Pierre. 

To  say  the  truth,  these  two  heroes  bore  bravely 
the  ficklenesses  of  fortune.  They  played  cards, 
smoked  their  pipes,  and  recounted  their  cam¬ 
paigns  over  their  cups. 

Euch  was  the  varied  life  of  the  guardians  of 
Hiinelxiurg,  when,  on  the  15th  June,  1815, 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Comman¬ 
dant  Noel  all  at  once  gave  orders  to  iK-at  the 
rappel  nnd  that  the  company  should  take  arms. 
He  at  once  descended  into  the  court  of  the 
barracks,  his  big  opera  hat  on  one  side,  his  long 
mustaches  turned  up  at  the  ends  and  his  right 
thumb  in  the  armhole  of  his  waistcoat. 

“  My  children,”  he  cried,  stopping  in  front  of 
the  line,  “  you  arc  on  the  pat  h  of  honor  and 
glory.  Forward  always,  anil  you  will  reach 
both,  I  promise  you.  1  have  this  moment 
received  from  General  Rapp,  commanding  the 
fifth  corps,  a  despatch  which  informs  me  that 
si.xty  thousand  Russians,  Austrians,  Bavarians, 
and  Wurtembergers,  under  command  of  General 
the  Prince  of  Sehwartzenbcrg,  have  just  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  ()p|>enheiin.  The  upiicr  Palati¬ 
nate  is  invaded.  The  enemy  is  but  three  days 
march  from  us.  It  seems  even  that  the  Cossacks 
have  pushed  their  rcconnoissnnces  into  our 
mountain  passes.  We  are  going  to  examine 
the  whites  of  their  eyes ! 

“  My  children,  I  count  uj)on  you  as  yon  count 
upon  me.  We  shall  blow  up  the  shop  liefore  sur¬ 
rendering,  I  need  not  say.  But  while  we  arc 
expecting  them  we  must  reprovision.  No  ra¬ 
tions,  no  soldiers  ;  the  means  of  existence  before 
every  thing  else,  —  that ’s  my  jirinciple.  Sergeant 
Farges,  you  are  to  go,  with  thirty  men,  into  all 
the  hamlets  and  villages  within  three  leagues  of 
the  fort,  —  to  Hazcbriick,  Wcchenbach,  Rosen¬ 
heim,  and  the  rest.  You  will  lay  hands  upon  the 
cattle,  the  provisions,  upon  every  kind  of  sub¬ 
stance,  solid  or  litjuid,  ciroable  ot  sustaining  the 
morale  of  the  gam-on.  You  will  put  in  requisi¬ 
tion  all  carts  drawn  by  animals,  as  well  as  the 
horses,  asses,  and  oxen.  If  we  cannot  feed  them 
they  will  feed  us.  As  soon  ns  the  convoy  shall 
be  lorincd  you  will  rc'urn,  keeping  to  the  heights 
as  far  as  jtossible.  You  will  drive  the  cattle 
before  you  in  a  decent  and  orderly  manner,  al¬ 
ways  taking  care  that  no  animal  strays  away,  — 
that  would  be  so  much  lost  If  by  any  chance 
a  company  of  Cossacks  tries  to  surround  you, 
you  will  not  let  the  convoy  be  cnjtturcd.  On 
the  contrary  you  arc  to  make  a  stand  against 
them  with  a  part  of  your  escort,  w  hile  the  other 
part  will  drive  the  herd  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort.  In  this  way  those  of  you  who  arc  kilird 
will  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the 
rest  are  living  well  and  that  there  ore  snrvivors 
to  sustain  the  siege.  1  hi  ir  conduct  will  be  ad¬ 
mired  through  all  ages,  and  ptssUTity  will  say  of 
them,  ‘  Jacques,  Andre,  Josc]ih,  were  brave 
mtn!’"’ 

Frantic  cries  of  “  Vive  I’Emiiercur,”  “  Vive 
le  Commandant,”  applauded  this  harangue. 


The  drum  In-at ;  Purges  jHiinpously  drew  his 
sabre,  ranged  his  little  troop  in  line,  and  gave 
the  order  to  march. 

The  vctcr.iiis,  full  of  anlor,  ola-ycd,  while 
Jean  Pierre  Noel,  his  arms  cros.icd  upon  his 
breast  and  his  wiiodcn  leg  in  Gilvancc,  followcil 
them  with  Ills  eyes  until  they  had  disappeared 
behind  the  esplanade. 

II. 

Tho  little  company  under  Purges  advanced 
across  the  iininensc  forests  of  the  Hoinlicru', 
with  muskets  at  tho  shoulder,  eyes  on  the  wati  h, 
nnd  cars  turned  to  the  wind  ns  became  braic 
soldiers  w  ho  did  not  care  to  give  their  Isidics  to 
the  vultures.  All  were  animated  by  the  lin'!itst 
rnthusiusm  ;  lir,it  bcennsc  it  is  always  agreeable 
to  obtain  your  jirovisions  at  the  expense  of 
others,  to  o|H-n  stores,  conliscuto  hams,  twi>t 
chickctis’  necks,  ta])  hogsheads,  explore  the 
cellar,  the  grain  bins,  and  tho  kitihen.  What¬ 
ever  your  toaiperament  may  1h‘,  sanguine, 
nervous,  or  even  lymphatic,  these  things  always 
give  pleasure.  And  then  the  French  love  war  ; 
nothing  fires  their  blood  like  the  ho]icuf  a  battle ; 
thev  sing,  they  whistle,  they  cannot  contain 
their  joy.  Our  jolly  fellows  marched  liirwanl 
like  foxes.  It  was  glorious  to  see  them  (lassiiig 
along  under  the  long  avenues  of  oaks  anil 
lieeehes,  losing  themselves  in  the  shade,  iippear- 
ing  nnd  disap|iuaring  at  the  bottom  ot  ravines, 
scratching  themselves  in  the  underbrush  and 
climbing  the  rocks  with  marvellous  agility. 

Farges  marched  in  the  rear  of  his  eolnmn,  by 
the  side  of  corporal  Lombard.  Fancy  a  fellow 
of  fifty  years  wearing  a  cocked  hut  and  a  big 
gray  overcoat.  His  large  square  form  jiromised 
extraordinary  vigor.  His  strongly  marked 
features,  his  red  beard,  tho  per|ietnal  contrac¬ 
tion  of  his  brow,  gave  him  a  hard  and  fitri'e 
air.  A  long  scar  furrowed  his  left  cheek  and 
split  open  hisup])cr  lip,  leaving  ex|s)sed  two  tine 
eye-teeth  which  peeped  through  his  thick  inns- 
tachc  and  Ixire  not  a  little  resemblance  to  the 
defences  of  an  old  wi  d  boar.  To  conqilete  the 
charm  of  his  jiresenec  this  jK'rson  smoked  a 
stnni))  of  a  pipe,  and  puH's  of  smoke  e.sca|K'd 
from  all  the  crevices  nnd  openings  in  his  check, 
from  his  ears  to  his  lips.  Beriot  laimhard  had 
licen  twenty-nine  years  in  the  service,  had  gone 
through  thirty-two  campaigns  and  received 
eighteen  wounds.  So,  thanks  to  his  braverv 
nnd  the  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances  he 
had  ohtaineil  the  grade,  of  coriioral. 

“  Well,  Lombard,”  said  Fargi-s,  lengthening 
the  step  a  little,  “  what  do  yon  think  of  our  ex¬ 
pedition  ?  Do  yon  liclieve  it  will  succeed  '  ” 

“I  think,”  replied  the  corporal,  with  a  smile 
that  laid  completely  bare  one  side  of  his  jaw- 
lionc,  “  I  think  that  if  these  licggars  of  peasants 
had  suspected  our  coming  visit  they  would  have 
got  rid  of  their  cattle.  Then  good  by  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  I  know  thi.s,  sergeant.  In  Sjiuin  there 
was  but  one  way  to  entrap  them.” 

“  What  way  was  that,  Lombard  ?  ” 

“  We  watched  for  them  in  their  villages. 
They  came  sometimes  at  night  to  bake  bread,  — 
for  don’t  you  se«,  sergeant,  one  must  have 
an  oven  to  bake  bread  1  And  then  we  laiil  our 
hands  on  the  nape  of  their  necks  nnd  confessed 
them,  —  so yenthf,  —  yon  understand.” 

“  O  yes,  corporal,  but  we  are  not  in  an 
enemy’s  country.” 

“  'That ’s  just  why  it  is  nccess.nry  to  fall  upon 
them  like  a  bombshell.  AVe  must  sni  jirisc  them 
agreeably,  nnd  Iny  hold  of  everything  without 
doing  them  any  injury.  But  it 's  a  hard  thing 
to  do,  sergeant,  a  hard  thing  to  do.” 

“  How  so,  LombnnI  ?  ” 

“  In  the  first  jdacc  the  jieisant  is  sly.  He  is 
determined  to  keep  what  he  has  got  without 
troubling  himself  aliout  the  honor  of  his  emiu- 
try.  Then,  too,  since  1814  he  hates  us  —  ” 

Do  you  think  so  ?  ”  asked  Farges,  in  a 
doubting  tone. 

“  Sergeant,  mind  what  I  say.  The  peasants 
are  not  tools.  They  remember  that  last  year 
we  made  a  tour  of  their  villages  to  provision 
the  forts,  nnd  I  am  sure  that  the  first  thing  they 
will  do  on  learning  of  this  invasion  will  be  to 
conceal  their  cattle  in  the  forests.” 

Thus  chatting  by  the  way,  they  climbed  the 
woody  slopes  of  the  Ilomberg.  It  was  about 
eight  o’clock,  the  light  was  fast  fading  away, 
nnd  the  thrushes,  jierched  upon  the  tojis  of  the 
firs,  called  to  one  another  licfore  plunging  into 
the  darkness  of  the  wood. 

When  the  h<-ad  of  the  column  rlebourhcd 
ufion  the  plateau  of  Rothfels,  wholly  covert il 
with  hushes  nnd  imitonetrablc  unilcrgrowth,  the 
night  was  so  bh  c  :  that  it  was  nearly  impossible 
to  see  the  pathway.  Fargfcs  gave  the  order  to 
halt. 

“  I  SCO  nothing  out  of  the  way,”  said  he,  “  in 
every  one’s  smoking  his  pipe  and  S|ienking  his 
individual  opinions ;  but  heing  under  other 
orders  —  mum!  We  shall  resume  our  march 
when  the  moon  rises.” 

After  this  speech  he  placed  two  sentinels,  one 
at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  nnd  tho  other  on  tlu; 
side  of  the  mountain,  commanding  a  view  of  a 
long  line  of  pesketl  rocks. 

The  veterans,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  threw 
themselves  at  ease  on  the  ground  in  the  midst 
of  flic  thicket,  while  Fargfes  nnd  Iximbard, 
seated  gravely  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  their  guns 
between  their  legs,  discussed  the  plan  of  attack. 

III. 

The  moon  was  beginning  to  mount  above  the 
firs  of  Oxenlcicr,  and  Farges  was  thinking  of 
giving  the  rignal  for  departure,  when  a  con¬ 
fused  clamor  was  suddenly  liornc  up  from  tho 
depths  of  the  valley.  The  sergeant  sprang  up 
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in  surprise  nnil  looked  at  l.oinliard,  while  the  | 
laUer,  (|ui('k  iis  thou{;ht,  put  his  knee  on  the  : 
ground  and  laid  his  ear  apiinst  the  lixit  of'  u 
tree.  As  he  knelt,  motionless  in  tlie  darkness, 
holdin;;  his  hrcnth  to  eateh  the  least  iniiriiinr, 
he  seemed  like  un  old  woif  on  the  wateh. 

However,  as  no  oilier  sound  than  the  dull 
mhtion  of  the  I'oliat'c  could  lie  hennl,  he  whs 
ahout  to  arise,  when  a  ^ust  of  wind  bore  anew 
from  tha  bottom  of  the  j;or"c  the  noise  which 
they  had  heard  at  first,  but  tliis  time  much  more 
tiistinet.  It  was  the  confused  sound  of  a  com- 
ciny  on  the  iiiureh,  to  the  musie  of  a  rustic 
lark-horn. 

'I’fie  corporal  arose  slowly,  a  broad  ^rin  split 
his  face  Iroin  mouth  to  ear,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
in  the  darkness 

“  \Vc 've  not  them !  ”  said  he.  "  He,  he,  he ! 
We ’ve  not  them.” 

“  Whom  do  you  mean  '!  ” 

“  'I'he  jieasnuts,  of  course !  They  are  corn- 

inn  !  ” 

Then,  without  another  word,  he  crept  amonn 
the  bashes  on  ull-fonrs.  'I’he  men  arose  one  by 
one,  fiHik  their  n"t>s>  att'l  disi[i|)cnred  behinil 
the  trees.  The  sentinels  did  the  same,  and  there 
was  not  a  motion  or  a  sounil  in  the  thicket. 

The  little  company  kept  concealed  for  aliout 
a  ipuirtcr  of  an  hour,  when  three  mountaineers 
made  their  a|ipearanee  in  the  )>ale  moonlinht. 
'I’tiey  climlicd  the  ravine  with  slow  steps.  When 
they  had  reached  the  level  nf<>un<l  they  stoppeil 
to  taku  breath  and  to  resume  un  interrupted 
conversation. 

l.oinliard  could  then  examine  them  at  his 
leisure.  'I'he  lirst  was  tall  and  thin  ;  he  had  a 
Ion;;  black  cloik,  Ion;;  spindle-shaped  le;;s,  an 
imriiense  iiinbrella  under  his  left  arm,  brass- 
buckled  shoes,  and  a  jaunty  thrce-eorncrcd  baton 
his  head,  and  he  |ireseuted  the  protileof  ayjun;; 
calf.  The  corporal  su|ipos<  d  it  must  bo  some 
rural  mayor  of  the  nei;;hborh(Kid. 

'I’he  second,  wearin;;  a  similar  lud,  stood  full 
front  to  l.otnbard,  and  the  moon  li;;htcd  "p  his 
clear-ent  and  crafty  face.  His  sharp  no.se,  his 
ipiick  li 'tie  eyes,  his  snccrin;;  bps,  and  the  whole 
expression  of  his  features,  announced  some  vil- 
la;;e  d’|i  omat  whom  untoward  circumstances 
had  hindered  in  his  striviti;;s  to  reach  the  bi;;h- 
est.  summit  of  Klofy.  wore  a  ;;reat-coat  of 

Krccn  plush,  the  sleeves  turned  up  to  thecb'ows, 
and  cut  ill  the  style  of  the  last  century.  His  hair, 
of  a  bri;;ht  red  lint,  fell  over  his  shoulders,  anil 
formed  a  lur;;e  cushion  for  the  na|>eof  his  neck.  I 
He  assiiiiied  a  lofty  air,  but  his  rapid  gestures  | 
;;avc  the  lie  to  his  pretence  of  ^ftivity  every 
minute. 

The  third  was  simply  a  mountain  lieriNman,  j 
with  a  wiiKoner’.s  frock  of  blue,  ;;ray  ]mntaloo«s, 
and  a  k»it  cap.  He  held  in  one  hand  his  bark- 
horn,  and  in  the  other  un  immense,  iron-pointed 
stick. 

“  .Monsieur  the  Iffayor,”  said  the  little  red¬ 
headed  man  to  the  tall  thin  one,  “  yon  need  n’t 
be  disturbed  about  that.  It  is  better  to  hold  on 
than  to  run.  ( fur  cattle  arc  ours,  I  think.  Wc 
have  lM)u;;ht  them  and  jiaid  for  them.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  very  true,  Daniel,  that  is  very 
frne,  —  in  hard  ca.sh.  Hut  what  would  1 

you  have,  my  bov  !  It  is  so  aKrceablc  to  lie  ! 
called  ‘  .Monsieur  the  Mayor,’  and  to  see  people 
lower  their  hats  down  to  their  feet  before  you. 
Don’t  yon  know  that  I’etrus  Schmitt  has  had 
his  eye  on  my  place  for  six  years  '  ” 

“Well  —  well.  Your  iilace  is  yours.  lie 
can’t  have  it,  — //ou>-  place.” 

“  That  depends,  Daniel.  He  might  say  that 
I  have  driven  the  cattle  from  the  village  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  garrison  from  obtaining  provisions,  and 
so  making  them  die  of  hunger.” 

‘‘  Ah,  bih  !  that ’s  not  .so.  Listen  to  me. 
Monsieur  the  Mayor.  If  the  king,”  —  here  the  i 
lit'le  tnan  raised  his  hat  with  an  air  of  respect  ^ 
—  ‘‘if  our  good  king  returns,  you  will  say,  ‘  I  | 
have  saved  the  cattle  of  the  village  so  that  the 
garrison  could  not  have  them,  and  so  the  place 
siiri'cndcrcd  to  the  armies  of  our  good  king 
I,ouis.’  'rhcii  the  jirefcct  will  say,  ‘  O,  what  a  I 
brave  man,  what  a  brave  man  I  who  loves  the  j 
honor  of  his  true  sovereign.’  And  then  you  ! 
would  get  thecrossof  the  legion  of  honor,  sure  !  ”  j 

‘  The  cross,  IMniel  1  The  cross  with  a  jicn-  | 
sion  ?  ”  I 

‘‘  I  think  so,  —  the  cross  with  a  pension.” 

‘‘  Yes  —  but”  —  stammered  the  mayor,  ‘‘  if — 
if  —  the  other  one  defeats  our  good  king  —  our 
true  king  —  our  —  ” 

‘‘  Stop  there !  stop  !  Monsieur  the  Mayor. 
He  will  he  king  in  truth  if  he  is  the  stronger. 
Hut  if  our  great  ei.-.pcror  defeats  the  enemies  of 
the  country,  you  will  say,  ‘  I  have  saved  the 
cattle  of  the  villagp  so  that  the  Cossacks  should 
not  get  them.’  'riien  the  prefect  of  the  great 
emperor,”  —  another  salute  —  ‘‘will  say,  ‘  O, 
what  a  good  mayor !  what  an  honest  citizen !  we 
must  send  him  the  cross.’  And  so  you  will  get 
the  cross  any  way,  and  wc  shall  keep  our  cattle.” 

Lombard  bit  his  mustache.  He  ha'l  great 
diniculty  to  refrain  from  showing  the  diplomat 
a  little  bayoHct  practice.  Hut  the  certainty  that 
he  should  lose  nothing  by  waiting,  en.ablcd  him 
to  mister  his  anger. 

‘‘  You  am  right,  Daniel,  I  see  that  you  are 
right,”  replied  the  tall  thin  man,  with’  a  con¬ 
vinced  air.  “  Why  should  n’t  I  have  the  cross 
as  well  .IS  anyone  else'?  Especially  if  I  save 
the  village  cattle  !  ” 

‘‘  Hut,  ^lonsicur  the  Mayor,  there  is  more 
than  one  who  has  n’t  gained  ns  much  ns  you, 
and  there  is  S.  Iiuiitt,  who  will  be  vexed.” 

‘‘  //e,  /ic,  hr!  he  will  have  ainourh  as  long  as 
ihiif,”  laughed  the  mayor,  putting  the  handle  of 
his  umbrella  to  the  end  of  his  nose. 

“  That ’s  so,  that ’s  so,  Monsieur  the  Jfayor, 


Hut  now  wo  must  fitid  some  place  where  wc  can  ' 
drive  the  cattle.  We  tieed  a  very  concealed  place, 
with  pasturage  for  the  j>oor  brutes,  a  place  where  : 
the  devil  hinised'  could  n’t  go  wittiout  knowing  | 
the  way.  Hold  !  for  example,  the  precipice  of  I 
the  Sahcrc.  It  is  dark.  It  is  distant.  JSig  i 
trees  hang  all  around  it.  Forty  oxen  can  roam  ! 
there  wiiliout  inconvenience.  There  is  only  a 
little  footpath  that  reaches  it.  Water  is  abun¬ 
dant.” 

"  Well  thought  of,  Daniel,  well  thought  of  I 
Hurrah  for  the  Salicrc  !  ” 

‘‘  Then  forward,  forward  !  ”  cried  the  little 
man,  turning  towards  the  herdsman,  ‘‘  Gottlieb, 
call  the  cattle  !  no  time  to  lose  !  These  scamps 
of  Hunebourg  have  already  taken  the  key  of  the 
fields,  but  they  will  find  the  birds  have  flown.” 

The  herd-driver,  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  blew  his  bark-horn.  Those  sweet,  plain¬ 
tive  notes  broke  the  stillness  of  the  valley  for  a 
moment  and  descended  in  successive  echoes. 
Another  horn  replied  from  the-  ravine  below. 
'I’he  troop  resumed  its  march  anil  you  could  hear 
the  hoarse  lowing  in  the  dc])ths  of  the  defiles. 

Then  two  superb  oxen  came  forth  under  the 
dome  of  gr^nt  oaks.  They  moved  with  that 
grave  and  solemn  step  which  seems  to  indicate 
the  consciousness  of  force,  lieating  the  air  with 
their  tails,  and  sometimes  turning  their  white 
heads  just  touched  with  red,  to  look  at  their  cor¬ 
tege.  Then  followcil  slowly  a  long  line  of  heif¬ 
ers,  cow.s,  goats,  lowing,  bleating,  and  snuffling 
in  a  way  to  make  the  brave  corporal  weep  for 
tenderness.  Finally  half  the  village  of 
Kchlsnirg,  women,  old  men,  and  children,  —  the 
former  bestriding  their  old  working  horses,  — 
the  hittir  at  the  breast  or  slung  in  the  dresses  of 
their  mothers  The  jioor  people  advanced  with 
a  clatter.  They  appeared  tired,  and  very  mel-  j 
ancholy,  —  but  in  war  one  can’t  always  be  at 
his  cu  e. 

The  company  spread  out  upon  the  plateau. 
There  were  but  a  few  laggards  scattered  over  ^ 
the  sides  of  the  ravine.-  It  was  the  time  to  strike. 
Farges  and  Ixnnbard  exchanged  glances  in  the  ' 
shade  and  departed  to  give  the  signal,  when  a 
cry  of  distress,  a  ])icrcing  cry,  flew  from  mouth 
to  mouth  u|>  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  froze  the 
whole  caravan  with  horror. 

‘‘  'I’lie  (’ossacks  I  The  Cossacks !  ’* 

Then  followed  a  strange  scene.  Farghs  bast-  i 
ened  liehind  the  curtain  of  fbli.ige  to  give  new 
orders.  The  (piick,  dry  noise  of  loading  was 
heard,  then  on  that  side  all  was  silence. 

As  fur  the  jicasants  they  had  not  budged ; 
motionless,  staring  at  each  riiher  with  open 
m  )uth,  having  neither  the  strength  to  flee  nor 
the  courage  to  form  a  resolution,  they  appeared 
the  very  picture  of  terror,  'i’he  diplomat  alone 
did  not  lo.e  his  presence  of  mind,  and  ran  to  [ 
crouch  down  under  a  rock,  in  such  a  way  that 
one  could  only  see  his  feet  and  the  lower  part  of  ! 
his  legs.  I 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  Lombard  rccog-  i 
nized,  near  by,  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  Cossacks. 
They  were  running  in  every  direction  through 
the  copses  and  thickets.  'I’o  see  them  flying 
about  in  the  moonlight  upon  their  little  Hrssara- 
bian  horses,  whose  eyes  were  on  fire,  their  nos¬ 
trils  steaming,  their  manes  erect,  one  would  j 
have  taken  them  for  a  band  of  famished  wolve.s  | 
surnmnding  their  prey.  The  cattle  bellowed,  i 
the  women  sobbed,  the  pool  mothers  pre-^sed 
their  babes  to  their  breast.s,  and  the  Haskirs  ! 
were  all  the  time  contracting  the  circle  of  their  j 
movements  .so  as  to  |>uuncc  flown  on  this  group  | 
At  last  they  were  concentrated  and  movetl  oil'  in  | 
line  with  wild  hurrahs  All  at  once  the  dark  ! 
foliage  was  lighted  up  as  with  a  fla-^h  of  light-  i 
ning,  quick  firing  was  heard  upon  the  plateau,  \ 
and  even  the  mountain  appeared  to  tremble  with 
surprise.  When  the  smoke  of  this  discharge 
hail  blown  away  slightly,  the  Cossacks  were  i 
seen  in  confusion,  seeking  to  escape  in  the 
direction  of  Graufihal,  but  a  barrier  of  impas-  I 
sable  rocks  was  in  the  way.  I 

“Forward,  now!  no  quarter!”  shouted  the 
coimoral. 

The  veterans,  animated  by  his  voice,  rushed 
in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.  The  fight  was 
short.  Brought  to  a  stand  and  the  verge  of  the 
rock,  the  soldiers  of  riatolT  whirled  round  and 
charged  with  the  frenzy  of  despair.  Quick 
thrusts  with  the  lance  and  the  bayonet  were  ex¬ 
changed,  but  in  their  narrow  ({uariers  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  could  not  manoeuvre  their  horses,  and  were 
.soon  defeated.  One  only  resisted  to  the  end. 
Large  and  spare,  with  a  face  of  a  dull,  coppery 
hue,  a  true  Mephistophcles  in  appearance,  he 
was  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  sheep¬ 
skins,  of  which  Lombard  relieved  him  of  one  at 
every  thrust  of  his  bayonet. 

“  Coward !  ”  he  mattered,  “  I  ’ll  finish  you 
after  getting  off  the  leather !  ” 

He  was  mistaken,  'fhe  Cossack  jumped 
upon  his  head  and  dealt  him  a  terrible  blow 
with  the  handle  of  his  pistol  on  the  jaw.  The 
corporal  spit  out  two  teeth,  put  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  covered  the  Baskir,  and  jiulled  the 
trigger.  But  considering  that  the  piece  was  not 
loadefi,  the  other  disappeared  safe  and  sound, 
shouting  a  mocking  hurrah  as  he  fled. 

Thus  the  intrepid  Lombard,  aficr  twenty- 
eight  yeai-s  of  service  and  thirty-two  campaigns, 
had  his  jaw  broken  by  a  savage  of  Ekaterinaslof 
who  did  not  know  the  first  principles  of  the  art 
of  war. 

“You  heathen  dog!”  he  yelled  with  rage, 
“  if  I  had  you  here  !  ”  — 

Farges,  fixing  his  bayonet,  sticky  with  blow!, 
looked  wiib  astonished  eyes  around  the  plateau. 
The  people  of  Eebbourg  hail  disappeared.  'I’heir 
rattle  were  wandering  at  random  in  the  thickets, 
tjorac  of  the  goats  were  climbing  the  sides  of 


the  hill,  and  save  aliout  twenty  carcasses  lying  ' 
on  the  ground,  all  were  enjo>ing  the  peaceful 
calmness  of  rural  life.  'I'he  veterans  themselves 
were  surjiriscd  at  their  easy  victory,  for,  except¬ 
ing  N.colas  Halieau,  the  old  drum-major  of  the 
I4tli  of  the  Line,  provost  of  arms,  dunces,  and 
French  graces,  who  bad  the  glory  of  living 
thrust  through  by  a  Co.'sack  and  of  yielding  up 
his  life  on  the  field  of  honor,  all  had  c.scaped 
with  no  more  injury  than  a  few  light  wounds. 

“  There,  now,  comrades,”  said  Farge.s,  “  there 
’s  no  need  to  abandon  ourselves  to  any  reflections 
whatever.  'I’hese  rascals  of  Cossacks  might 
have  interfered  with  our  plans.  Our  provisions 
arc  all  found  for  us.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
collect  the  herd  and  regain  the  fort  before  the 
enemy  bus  had  time  to  block  our  way.” 

All  set  thcmi-elvcs  immediately  at  work, 
and  ten  minutes  afterward  the  little  company, 
driving  the  cattle  before  them,  took  the  road 
for  Huneliourg. 

About  six  o’clock  they  were  under  the  guns 
of  the  fort. 

One  may  imagine  the  satisfaction  of  Jean 
I’itrre  Noel  when,  having  heard  the  creaking  of 
the  chains  of  the  drawbridge,  and  having  rushed 
to  the  window  in  the  simple  costume  of  the 
night,  he  saw  approaching,  first  the  oxen,  then 
the  milch  cows,  followed  by  their  calves,  then 
the  heifers,  the  goats,  the  pigs,  the  horses, 
marching  “  in  a  dei'cnt  and  orderly  manner,”  as 
he  hud  been  at  pains  to  recommend  to  Farges. 

Corporal  Iximbard,  seated  gravely  upon  an 
old  Uosinante,  almost  gray  with  age,  his  hat 
on  one  aide  and  his  gun  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
formed  the  only  rear  guard  of  the  column. 

'I’he  brave  commandant  was  never  more  joy¬ 
ful  in  bis  lite.  So,  when,  three  days  later,  the 
Archduke  John  of  Ausiria,  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  six  thousand  men,  summoned  the  pla  e 
to  surrender,  with  the  threat  of  bombarding  and 
di-stroving  the  fort  utterly  in  case  of  rcfu.-al, 
Jean  f’ierre  only  smiled.  He  ewiscd  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  the  stores  on  hand  to  lie  drawn  up, 
and  sent  it  as  a  reply  to  the  Austrian  general, 
adding,  — 

“  'I’hat  he  regrets  he  cannot  accommodate  his 
Highness,  but  that  he  likes  good  living  too  well 
to  leave  a  place  so  well  provisioneil.  He  con¬ 
sequently  liegs  his  Highness  to  be  so  good  as  to 
excuse  him,”  etc.,  etc. 

“  As  for  your  threat  of  bomb.irding  the  for¬ 
tress  and  dcstr'viying  it  utterly,  I  careatout  that 
as  much  as  about  King  Dagoliert.” 

Archduke  .John  of  Austria  understood  French 
very  well.  He  had  moreover  a  weakness  for  I 
good  living  himself,  and  comprehended  the  I 
scruples  of  .Jean  I'icrrc.  So,  the  next  morning, 
he  quietly  reascended  the  valley  of  the  Zorne, 
after  having  made  a  half  turn  to  the  left. 

And  that  is  why  Hunebourg  was  not  sur¬ 
rendered. 

ENGLISH  HR1CKVARD.S. 

The  question  of  child-labor,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  legitimately  employed,  has, 
especially  of  late  years,  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  England  The  publication  of  “  Mi¬ 
chael  Armstrong,”  and  other  now  forgotten  nov¬ 
els  of  the  la'c  .Vfrs.  Trollope,  produced,  despite 
theirill-concealed  political  bias  no  little  stir  ai  'be 
time,  and  materially  assisted  in  awakening  the 
active  sympathies  of  the  public  on  behalf  of  the 
myriads  of  little  ones  doomed  from  very  infaney 
to  a  life  of  cheerless  toil,  when  they  should  have 
been  at  school  or  in  the  playground.  So  pain¬ 
fully  impressed  was  Mrs.  Ijrowning  with  the 
sickening  disclosures  made  concerning  the  op¬ 
pressive  manner  in  which  the  factory  children 
were  often  employed,  that  she  threw  all  her  en¬ 
ergies  into  her  well-known  “  Cry  of  the  (Chil¬ 
dren,”  a  lyric  which  speedily  acquired  a  popular¬ 
ity  second  only  to  that  enjoyed  by  Hood’s  “  Song 
of  the  Shirt.”  Ultimately,  the  demand  for  leg- 
i.ilativc  interference  became  so  loud  and  unani¬ 
mous,  that  Parliament  was  compclUd  to  pass  the 
measures  popularly  known  as  tlie  Factory  Acts, 
notwithstanding  the  ptiwerful  ojiposition  of  the 
•principal  employers,  who  denounced  these  acts  as 
a  serious  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  political  economy,  an  opinion  certainly  not 
shared  bv  the  leading  political  economists.  At 
first  the  Factory  Acte  did  not  produce  the  results 
anticipated,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would 
prove  a  failure  ;  but  the  introduction  of  what  is 
known  as  the  half-time  system,  whereby  children 
of  a  certain  age  are  allowed  to  work  three  davs 
per  week  in  the  factory,  on  condition  that  the 
other  three  days  are  spent  at  school,  has  unques¬ 
tionably  assisted  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  great  industrial 
establishments  of  the  north  are  now  almost  freed 
from  the  reproach  under  which  they  had  so  long 
labored. 

But  child  labor  continued  to  be  employed  in 
numerous  industries  not  reached  by  the  factory 
Acts.  Thousands  of  children  were  found  work¬ 
ing  in  coal  and  other  mines  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Here  again,  the  law,  after  some 
delay,  stepped  in  to  the  rescue  of  the  helpless 
little  ones.  But  the  nectl  for  legislative  inter¬ 
ference  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  startling 
I  revelations  made  in  connection  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural-gang  system  showed  that  child-slavery  ex- 
'  isted  in  the’ country  as  it  formerly  did  in  the  ] 
j  town.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  legisla-  I 
tiire  came  to  the  help  of  the  little  rustles ;  and  j 
already  wc  hear  of  fresh  appeals  on  behalf  of 
the  children,  of  further  painful  disclosures  which 
almost  prompt  us  to  ask  if  eiviliza'ion  be  not  a 
emel  myth.  It  has  been  shown,  on  indisputable 
evidence,  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
I  in  various  brick-fields  and  brick-works  in  Eng-  1 


land,  lictween  20,000  and  30,000  children,  from 
the  ages  of  three  and  lour  up  to  sixteen,  under¬ 
going  what  has  been  expressively  described  a.s 
“  a  very  liondage  of  toil  and  a  horror  of  evil- 
training  that  larrics  peril  in  it.”  Mr.  (ieerge 
Smith,  of  Coalville,  near  lyeicest;  r,  who  has  for 
several  years  past  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  making  public  the  eomlition  of  these  children 
and  young  persons,  and  who  has  ju-t  published 
a  descriptive  pamphlet,  full  of  terribly  interest¬ 
ing  details,  tells  us  that,  as  a  child  and  lad,  he 
has  himself  gone  through  what  thousands  of 
children  are  going  through  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment;  that  he  has  him.selt  borne  and  been  borne 
down  by  the  oppressive  “  burdens”  that  young 
backs  are  still  bearing,  has  himself  breathed  the 
polluting  moral  atmosphere  still  breathed  by  the 
miserable  child-workers,  and  that  he  is  marked 
with  indelible  seers,  the  silent  but  elorjuent  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  life  of  pain  and  suffering  from 
which,  utlike  the  mass  of  his  tellow-workers,  he 
has  happily  contrived  to  escajie.  Such  a  man 
is  the  fit  champion  of  the  pour  little  ones  whose 
cause  he  has  so  courageously  espoused,  and  to 
his  earnest  pleadings  it  is  impossible  to  turn  a 
deaf  car. 

Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  brick 
yard  children  are  employed,  more  particularly 
in  the  midland  counties,  m.iy  lie  obtained  from 
the  illii.stration  on  page  ."itej,  which  repress  nts 
children  of  lioth  sexes  engaged  in  carrying 
lumps  of  tcmjiercd  or  “  pugged  ”  clay,  used  in 
making  bricks,  to  the  brickmakers.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  usually  very  thinly  clad,  sometimes 
almost  naked,  their  hair  lieing  matted  with  wet 
clay,  and  at  the  end  of  their  day’s  labor  they 
appear  completely  exhausted. 

At  the  Social  Science  Congress  last  year,  Mr. 
Smith  exhibited  a  lump  of  solid  clay  weighing 
forty-three  pounds.  This,  in  a  wet  state,  h.id 
liecii  taken  a  few  days  previously  from  off  the 
head  of  a  child  nine  years  of  age,  who  daily  had 
to  walk  a  distance  of  twelve  and  a  half  miles, 
half  that  distance  being  traveri-cd  while  canying 
this  heavy  burden.  The  calculation  was  'hus 
made :  The  brickmaker  manufactures  on  an 
average  iiliout  3,000  bricks  per  day.  These 
weigh  something  like  twelve  tons,  the  whole  of 
which  has  to  be  cairied  by  two  children  from 
the  clay  heap  to  the  brickmaker’s  table.  'I’lie 
distance  between  the  heap  and  the  table  is  about 
thirty-five  yards,  and  the  number  of  journeys  to 
be  made  by  each  child  to  and  from  the  clay  heaii, 
amounts,  ns  above  stated,  to  twelve  and  a  half 
miles.  The  employment  lasts  about  thirteen 
hours  per  day,  sometimes  longer,  very  rarely 
shorter,  except  during  the  slack  season.  If  the 
children  are  not  sufficiently  quick  in  their  move¬ 
ments,  they  arc  punished  with  curses  and  blows 
Irom  their  taskmasters.  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  in 
otic  of  his  official  rc[iorts,  says  he  has  seen  a  hoy 
five  years  old  being  “  broken  in,”  as  it  is  termed, 
to  the  lalx  r.  “In  one  rase  a  boy  of  eleven  i  ears 
of  age  was  carrying  fourteen  pounds’  wf  ight  of 
clay  upon  bis  bead,  and  as  mu<  h  more  within 
his  arms,  fiom  the  tenqs  rer  to  the  brickmaker, 
walking  eight  miles  jier  day  upon  the  average  of 
six  davs.”  'This  is  painful,  but  still  more  so  is 
the  following  sta'ement,  abo  by  Mr.  Baker; 
“  I  have  seen  females  of  all  ages,  nineteen  or 
twenty  together  (lome  of  them  mothers  of 
families),  undistinguishahlc  from  men,  save  by 
the  occasional  pecjiing  cut  of  an  car  ring,  sparse¬ 
ly  clad,  up  to  the  bare  knees  in  clay  splashes  and 
evidently  without  a  vestige  of  human  delicacy, 
thus  employed,”  that  is,  in  carrying  the  moulded 
bricks.  'These  women,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
shame,  so  unwomanly  in  appearance  and 
habits,  were,  lie  it  remembered,  simply  the 
giown  up  child-workers.  What  other  result 
could  be  expected  from  such  a  beginning  ? 


A  TALMUDIC  LEGEND. 

A  PRINCE  once  said  to  R.abbi  Gamaliel, 
“Your  God  is  a  tbiif;  be  once  surprisid 
Adam  in  a  sleep  and  stole  a  rib  from  him.”  The 
Rabbi’s  daughter  ovci  heard  the  speech,  and 
whispered  a  word  or  two  in  her  father’s  car,  ask¬ 
ing  permission  to  answer  this  singular  opinion 
herself.  He  gave  her  consent.  The  girl  stepped 
forward  and,  feigning  terror  and  dismay,  threw 
her  arms  aleft  in  supplication,  and  cried  out, 
“.My  liege!  my  liege!  Justice!  Revenge!” 
'•  'What  has  happened  ?  ”  asked  the  prince.  “  A 
wicked  theft  has  taken  place,”  she  replied.  “  A 
robber  has  crept  secretly  into  our  house,  carried 
away  a  silver  goblet,  and  left  a  gold  one  in  its 
stead.”  “What  an  upright  thelt!”  exclaimetl 
the  prince.  “  Would  that  such  robberies  were  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  !  ”  “  Behold  then,  sire, 
the  kind  of  thief  our  Creator  was  :  he  stole  a  rib 
from  Adam,  and  gave  a  beautiful  wife  instead.” 
“  Well  said  !  ”  avowed  the  prince. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

New  guitar  music,  t). 
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